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NOTE 


In the following essay an honest attempt has been 
made to understand Puritanism, quite apart from what 
is said of that religious development in the majority 
of books within the reach of the average reader. 
Using the life and works of Richard Baxter as the 
means, the aim of this essay is to show that the 
contempt commonly meted out to the great leaders 
of Puritanism is far less deserved than is usually sup- 
posed. If it is felt that the last chapter is too theological 
for an historical study, the answer is made that, in 
the opinion of the writer, the whole of the seventeenth 
century is filled with theology; and that even the 
political crises of that crowded period were in large 
measure the result of conflicting theological opinions. 
After all, the essay deals with the time when men, who 
incidentally bore Biblical names, fought with texts upon 
their lips; when Scriptural authority was quoted in 
Parliament as justifying political action; when the 
main bulk of the laws passed were laws that dealt 
with questions of faith and practice; and when, indeed, 
it is impossible to estimate the lives and accomplish- 
ments of those who figured large in the public eye 
without regard to their religious opinions. 

Few have read all the works of Richard Baxter, 
and the writer frankly admits that he has not; but 
those included in the appended list of authorities have 
all been carefully studied in the 1707 edition, and the 
references are made to those books. A careful and, 
it is believed, a representative selection was made from 
all the writings of Baxter that could be obtained: for 
in one who wrote so copiously a considerable amount 
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of repetition was inevitable. Only lesser works, 
shorter sermons, directions for family worship, etc., 
have been omitted, for they, in the main, were incor- 
porated by Baxter in his larger books. 

No reading on this period would be complete if John 
Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse, Defoe’s imaginary 
Journal of the Plague Year, and Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-worship were omitted; and as for the two great 
Diarists, the one is too engaging a gentleman, and 
the other too honest a citizen, to be treated without 
deference and respect. ‘The one politely, if deprecat- 
ingly, proffers his volume, and the other boisterously 
and unblushingly draws attention to his—commenting 
the while upon the excellence of the binding—and both 
so truly represent and*reveal the spirit of their time, 
that they cannot be refused. 

The Cambridge Platonists have hitherto been con- 
sidered the mystics of this period, and have received 
the credit therefor; it is in the last chapter sug- 
gested, and not altogether unreasonably, that had 
Richard Baxter come into the charmed circle over 
which Benjamin Whichcote presided, he would, in his 
own right, have joined the ring. 

One other word is necessary. The writer feels that 
his own loyalty to the Church may be called in question 
by some conclusions reached in this study of Richard 
Baxter. Lest that should happen, he hastens to add 
that the following estimate of the great divine has not 
been prompted by any sympathy with his noncon- 
formity. Any apparent nonconformist bias, apart 
from being entirely unintentional, can only be the out- 
come of the writer’s earnest desire to give every pos- 
sible credit to the side which appeals to him least. 


PREFACE 


THERE is a special interest at the present time in 
the appearance of a fresh life of Richard Baxter. For 
not only is he in himself a man of a perpetual fascina- 
tion, but the motives and moral of his ministry touch 
closely many of the problems which confront the 
Church of England in this generation. He was 
ordained to the ministry of the Church ten years be- 
fore the Civil War and he watched the whole of the 
religious struggle of those days from an intimate 
but somewhat detached position. At the Restoration 
he was thrust into the position of being a chief leader 
of Puritanism and was in many respects its pro- 
tagonist at the Savoy Conference. At the same time 
he maintained, as is well-known, his own rather 
detached standpoint. He could neither leave the 
Church for any of the rival bodies as they took shape, 
nor could he conform his ways to its ways. His 
great work at Kidderminster was over and he was 
never to find another such sphere, but to carry on 
such ministry as was allowed him in the character 
of a free-lance—a Churchman at heart, but a con- 
vinced non-conformist and, as Mr. Ladell calls him, 
a prophet of the old and spiritual Puritanism. 

This is a mentality, and a type of character, with 
which the Church has again to reckon. New possibi- 
lities of making the peace, which were missed both 
at Hampton Court and at the Savoy, are now arising 
and developing. If the failure of those days and of 
subsequent times is to be redeemed, it will be 
important to learn what Baxter’s life has to teach. 

The appearance therefore of this new book is very 
timely, and I venture to hope, and to prophesy for it a 
ready welcome and a valuable influence at this new 
juncture. 


-WALTERUS TRURON, 
MIRFIELD, 
july 29, 1924. 
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RICHARD BAXTER 


INTRODUCTION 
PURITANISM AND NONCONFORMITY FROM 1558 TO 1662 


PuRITANISM has been a term so widely used to cover 
all forms of dissent in the religious history of England 
in the seventeenth century that its true meaning and 
spirit have been obscured. To class Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, Baptists, and Sectaries as Puritans, while 
no doubt true to a small extent, is so little true to 
a greater as to demand some more careful and less 
confusing definition. Puritanism seized upon the spirit 
of the Reformation, and translated it into life. With 
courage and hardihood, and with no regret at the 
sacrifice entailed, it stripped itself of all encumbrances, 
and strode eagerly and perhaps too confidently for- 
ward, with the Scriptures as its one help and sure 
guide. Claiming that true communion between man 
and God needed no mediation, it repudiated as un- 
necessary all forms of human interference. Tradi- 
tions of the Church and the writings of the Fathers, 
priesthood and priestcraft, forms and ceremonies, 
could only hinder and distort the bright beams of divine 
revelation. Puritanism was an outburst of individual- 
ism, an assertion of spiritual freedom. It accepted a 
Calvinistic interpretation of the Scriptures, but by no 
means accepted the Calvinistic ideal of discipline, for 
organisation and completed formularies were essen- 
tially opposed to the Puritan ideal. “It was simply the 
strictest and most logical attempt yet made to realise 
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certain thoroughly medizval ideas; its theory had long 
been the theory of the religious, but none had yet 
dared to enforce it wholesale.”’* That theory was the 
right, innate in every man, to approach God and to 
worship Him in the way that best suited his spiritual 
need. Filled with an intense fervour, and alive with 
a burning zeal, there was no pose nor consciousness 
of hypocrisy on the part of the conscientious Puritan at 
any time. The very intensity of his convictions alone 
was responsible for his narrow-mindedness, his bigotry 
in some cases, his eccentric behaviour in others. 

Exile during the reign of Queen Mary had thrust 
English reformers under the immediate influence of 
Calvin and Zwingli; so that when under Elizabeth return 
was possible, they came back imbued with the spirit of 
Frankfort and Geneva. FElizabeth’s repressive mea- 
sures, and the increasing power of the Anglican Church, 
had only hardened their attitude of heart and mind 
and rendered them sullenly hostile. 

Elizabeth was not of the temper to condone resist- 
ance to her will, and in authorising the tenets of a 
State Church, demanded from all a uniformity of 
worship. But persecution makes no willing converts, 
and at the close of her reign the Presbyterianism so 
warmly advocated by Cartwright and Travers was 
firmly established, and the Independency founded by 
Browne, and furthered by Barrow and Johnson, was — 
ready to return from its temporary home in Holland. 
But there had been many who, while strongly resent- 
ing Elizabeth’s claim to be the supreme governor in 
all matters ecclesiastical as well as civil, had appre- 
ciated the subtle distinction between supremacy and 
headship; and possibly because of the strong Calvinism 
of the bishops in the early part of the reign, possibly 
because of the wave of loyalty which the national 


* G. G. Coulton, “‘ The High Ancestry of Puritanism,’’ Contempor- 
ary Review, August 1905, quo. Joseph Crouch, Puritanism and 
Art, p. 11. 
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danger and the Queen’s popularity evoked, were con- 
tent to remain nominally members of the Church, in 
the hope of it gradually becoming nearer in life and 
teaching to the ideal they cherished. These were the 
“conforming Puritans,” as they have been called, 
though they were and remained Puritans proper, and 
formed the bulk of the party that raised the ecclesias- 
tical storms of the reigns of James I and his son.* 

The longing for religion “pure and undefiled” 
found expression among the Puritans in the ‘‘ Prophesy- 
ings”’ or “ Exercises’? which were held all over the 
country. The ministers of a neighbourhood met to- 
gether for the reading of the Scriptures, for discussion, 
and for mutual edification; and no doubt much was 
accomplished by these meetings to maintain zeal, care- 
fulness, and devotion in the fulfilment of their spiritual 
functions. So at least some of the bishops judged, 
welcoming the “ Prophesyings”’ as indications of re- 
ligious sincerity. Elizabeth, however, saw the likeli- 
hood of these meetings developing a spirit contrary to 
her wishes, and possibly fostering political opinions dan- 
gerous to the State, and therefore instructed the Arch- 
bishop in 1576 to suppress them. Grindal refused to 
obey the order, and suffered sequestration for five 
years. The Primate was right in his judgment; for 
there was safety rather than danger in them, since 
they provided an outlet for the strong convictions that 
filled the hearts of the Puritans. Had the episcopal 
policy of “ regulations’ been adopted, rather than the 
royal policy of suppression, it is likely that the Puritans 
would have won for themselves a place in the estab- 
lished order of the Church of England. 

The middle-course policy which Elizabeth so deter- 
minedly pursued had been dictated partly by prudence, 
partly by political expediency. ‘To establish the pres- 
tige of the nation abroad, and to lay the foundations 
of unity and prosperity at home was her aim. In its 

* Cf. H. O. Wakeman, The Church and the Puritans, pp. 38-39. 
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pursuit the Queen was too much the daughter of Henry 
VIII to be swayed by private considerations, religious 
or otherwise. Fortunately, the Church during the 
first ten years of her reign was under the control 
of an archbishop who was eminently fitted to meet the 
difficulties of these times. Matthew Parker, by his 
gentle yet firm insistence on the historical foundation 
and true catholicity of the Church of England, not only 
defended it against the increasingly determined attacks 
_of the champions of Presbyterianism, but also, by his 
conciliatory policy checked alike the Puritanism of the 
bishops and the attempted encroachments of the Royal 
authority. The greatness of Parker’s achievement was 
seen later; when, under the able leadership of Whitgift, 
the persuasive eloquence of Overall, and the convincing 
reasoning of Hooker, it speedily revealed an identity of 
its own instinct with spiritual power. Unhesitatingly 
the Church declared itself to be at one in fact and 
theory with the Catholic Church of Christ, though 
purged, on the one hand, of the superstitious encum- 
brances of the Church of Rome, and safeguarded, on 
the other, from the presumptuous extravagances of the 
Church of Geneva. The defining of the Anglican 
position, however, left Puritanism far behind, and 
made conformity harder day by day. Anglicanism set, 
once and for all, an impassable gulf between itself and 
Presbyterianism, and definitely turned its back upon all 
who were of the Independent model. 

Without asserting for a moment that the spirit which 
had created Puritanism was wholly absent from either 
of the two great nonconforming bodies, it is true to 
say that it was cherished most by those who remained 
in the Church of England, and by them had been spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. True, 
they could not accept the theology of the Prayer Book, 
and had simply disregarded the greater part of it; but 
by avoiding the charge of nonconformity, they had 
maintained a place within the English Church, and 
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with the spirit that loved goodness and sincerity, that 
warred openly with evil, that dared to assert an in- 
dividual call and an individual mission, the Puritans 
had made an irresistible appeal to the more serious 
side of the English character. 

The accession of James I was regarded hopefully by 
all. Professing a deep interest in matters ecclesias- 
tical and widely credited with scholarship, the King 
seemed divinely appointed to bring about a speedy and 
final settlement between those who upheld the authority 
of the Church and those who resented it. In answer 
to the famous Millenary Petition, James summoned 
the Hampton Court Conference for January 14, 1604. 
The substance of the Puritan demands was that return 
should be made to the Lambeth Articles of 1595, and 
that Puritanism should have a legitimate and accepted 
position in the Church. An unguarded expression 
made by Dr. Reynolds, one of the Puritan represent- 
atives, diverted the King’s attention to Presbyter- 
ianism. The royal theologian, eager to condemn a 
tyranny he had long been compelled to countenance, 
forgot all else in a tirade of denunciation. The Puritans 
left the Conference having secured nothing but the 
royal permission for a new translation of the Bible. 
There were, however, results of a deeper kind. The 
Episcopalians saw that Puritanism wished the Church 
of England to sever itself from all historical Christ- 
ianity and to range itself with the Protestantism of the 
Continent; James was equally confident that the Con- 
ference had been nothing but an attempt on the part of 
the petitioners to establish Presbyterianism—and that, 
he declared, “agreed as well with monarchy as God 
and the devil”; while people at large were of the 
opinion that the Puritans had received unfair treat- 
ment, and consequently were ready to sympathise with 
them. | 

The Hampton Court Conference marks the first step 
towards driving Puritanism out of the Church of Eng- 
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land, and indicates at least the beginnings of the great 
struggle for political as well as religious liberty. 
Popular sympathy and Puritanism were face to face 
with absolute monarchy. The coming years fulfilled 
in tragic manner King James’s playful aphorism, “ No 
bishop, no king,” for the “ close alliance thus instituted 
between Episcopacy and Monarchy . . . was the be- 
ginning of a rift between Church and people, which 
was in a few years to grow into a chasm large enough 
to engulf both Monarchy and Episcopacy in a common 
ruin,’”’* 

Bancroft succeeded Whitgift in the Primacy in 
December 1604, and wasted no time in translating into 
action all that the Conference had indicated. He had 
a weapon to hand in the canons of the year before. One 
affirmed that the Church of England was truly apostolic, 
another denied that Prayer Book or Articles contained 
anything that was superstitious, another asserted that 
the existing order of Church government was accord- 
ing to the word of God, while Canon XXXVI re- 
quired subscription on the part of all who were 
ordained to the Royal Supremacy, the doctrine as laid 
down in the Articles, the worship as set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The fact that only some 
three hundred clergy were deprived for refusing to 
subscribe is almost incredible; but it must be remem- 
bered that nonconformity was then considered as an 
act of rebellion not only against the Church but also 
against the King, and that a man was not eager to 
be ranked with those who were disloyal at a time con- 
spicuous for its almost fanatical loyalty. 

While Bancroft was thus recovering the Church’s 
system and defining its borders, another force was at 
work which was making it a living and an attractive 
power. Calvinism had lost its freshness and _ its 
novelty, and, moreover, in the hands of Knox in 
Scotland and of Cartwright in England, had proved 

* H.O. Wakeman, The Church and the Puritans, p. 74. 
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as harsh and as cramping to liberty as ever the rule of 
the bishops had been.* Arminianism was being openly 
taught both at Oxford and at Cambridge, and was 
favourably considered at Court; and in addition the 
teaching of Richard Hooker was being accepted by 
an ever-widening circle of prominent theologians. The 
first four books of his Ecclesiastical Polity had been 
published between 1594 and 1595, and men were quick 
to seize upon his doctrine that all Church government 
had a sure basis in divine laws revealed in Scripture, 
apprehended by reason, and proved by experience. The 
convincing reinterpretation of Scripture did much to set 
men questioning the infallibility of Calvinistic dogma. 
“Now forasmuch,’ Hooker declared, ‘as there hath 
been reason alleged sufficient to conclude, that all things 
necessary unto salvation must be made known, and that 
God Himself hath therefore revealed His will, because 
- otherwise men could not have known as much as is 
necessary; His surceasing to speak to the world since 
the publishing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
delivery of the same in writing js unto us a manifest 
token that the way of salvation is now sufficiently 
opened, and that we need no other means for our full 
instruction than God hath already furnished us withal.’’} 
This left a man with the right to turn to the means of 
salvation and to make them his own, and expressly 
denied any authority to man’s inventions or super- 
stitions; but lest too much liberty of interpretation 
should be claimed, Hooker took care to add that ‘‘ men’s 
private fancies must give place to the higher judgment 
of that Church which is in authority a mother over 
them.’’£ 

Finally, in a passage of almost unique grandeur, to 
console those who, in fiercely claiming spiritual liberty, 
chafed at the doctrine of law, the great theologian 


* Cf. A.M. Hunter, Calvin—A modern interpretation, 1920. 
+ Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. I, p. 214. 
ie ibid, Vol. 1; p, 2238: ; 
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concluded: “ Of law there can be no less acknowledged, 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world: all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power: both 
Angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.”* Hooker triumphantly pointed to the 
Church of England as ordained by God to be the guar- 
dian of the faith and the spiritual mother of all the 
sons of men; he claimed that it was founded by Christ 
and was instinct with the life and power of the 
Apostles, and that it offered a promise of salvation 
far more reasonable than Calvin’s representation of 
personal infallibility, far more reliable than possibly 
erroneous conclusions made from an arbitrary con- 
glomeration of texts. 

But the power of Calvinism, if challenged, was not 
yet defeated. Time and popular feeling, however, 
were working strongly against its influence; for men 
were becoming increasingly attached to the Church, 
which not only met their needs, but had a clear and 
logical basis. Complaints were made that indicated a 
weariness of the teaching that ‘tended for the most 
part to death and damnation,’’+ and the more liberal 
theology of Anglican Churchmen was making an in- 
creasingly strong appeal. Moreover, the conflicts 
between staunch Roman Catholics like Bellarmine or 
Perron and the leading English theologians had roused 
the sense of partisanship, which the controversial suc- 
cesses of Andrewes and Donne had turned into pride 
and confidence. 

The work begun by Hooker was ably continued by 
Andrewes. As the one had demonstrated the reason- 


* Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. I., p. 228. 
| W. H. Frere, History of the English Church (1558-1625), pp. 
381-2. 
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ableness of the Church of England doctrine and had 
emphasised its scriptural authority, so the other, fear- 
lessly appealing to history and turning to the New 
Testament rather than to the Papal claims for his 
justification, declared that the English Church pos- 
sessed that true catholicity which Rome had so de- 
liberately misinterpreted and arrogantly usurped; but 
neither reason nor historicity, he urged, condoned or 
excused moral laxity. “I am sure you have observed 
that this establishment and order of ours derives its 
prestige and effectiveness from the consciences of men, 
and unless it be vouchsafed to us to commend it to 
them in the sight of God, and to win for it some in- 
ward reverence in them, ... in vain will any law 
favour or defend us, if our doctrine is a derision and 
our life a scandal.”* To this, the private life of 
Lancelot Andrewes was a witness: for it was one of 
arresting nobility and of a holiness as unquestionable 
as it was unaffected. 

The alliance between the Church and the Monarchy 
grew stronger, for if James felt that the bench was an 
indispensable bulwark to the throne, the bishops felt 
no less that they, to strengthen their own position, 
must preach the divine right of kings and the sacred 
duty of submission. It was, however, an unfortunate 
decision, for those who resented the growing power 
of the Church turned instinctively to ally themselves 
with those who resented the growing power of the 
Crown. In spite of his position, Abbot the Primate had 
accomplished little for the Puritanism he favoured; the 
Spanish match was too suggestive of Roman Catholic- 
ism to be anything but unwelcome to men who were 
more than restive under the repeated attacks of the 
Seminarists; the Church, in establishing its own 
position, was driving Puritanism into the arms of the 
Separatists ; and a few years were to show, what neither 

* Ottley, Life of Andrewes (quoted from Posthumous Works, p. 39), 
P. 35: 
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the Church nor James would see, that “in England 
at any rate Puritanism was allied with genuine zeal 
for the liberties of the people.’’* 

When Charles I was crowned at Westminster on 
February 2, 1626, Laud, then Bishop of St. David’s, 
saw with satisfaction the ceremony pass through all 
the stages of a magnificent and impressive ritual, for 
which he, in large measure, was responsible. With 
a care that had reached down to the minutest detail, 
he had drawn up and arranged it all, and had seen 
that nothing was omitted that could enhance the dignity 
of the great event. The ceremony was significant of 
the position of the English Church, a silent witness 
to the change in the expression of divine worship that 
had gradually been evolved during the late King’s reign. 
And if it may be said that the teaching of Hooker 
and Andrewes had begun this transformation, it may 
be said also that Laud not only completed it, but en- 
deavoured, and to a considerable extent succeeded in. 
making it permanent. Laud endeavoured to put into 
practice what Hooker had implied and Andrewes had 
taught; and as they had made their appeal to the head 
and the heart, so he would make his to the outward 
habits of life and conduct.t The very greatness of 
the English Church was such as to warrant any sacri- 
fice, and if its mission could not be maintained by 
persuasion, it must be by compulsion. As Laud con- 
ceived it, State and Church were but two aspects of 
one society, and the laws which maintained the stability 
of the one were equally available, if need were, to main- 
tain the stability of the other. So he had no hesita- 
tion in enforcing the uniformity in doctrine and worship 
which he sincerely believed to be essential to a right 
apprehension of faith and a reverent expression of 
belief. To a man of Laud’s convictions and ability, 


* Ottley, Life of Andrewes, p. 44. 
ft Cf. Wakeman, Hist. of the Ch. and the Puritans, p. 86. Cf. 
Creighton, Historical Lectures, p. 175. 
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nothing could appear more presumptuous than a claim 
to private judgment; between him, therefore, and the 
Puritans there could be no sympathy, and if perchance 
his natural feelings inclined him to leniency, he promptly 
crushed them down as a sinful betrayal of the Church 
he tried to serve. He dealt with Puritanism as with 
some blasphemous heresy, kept a watchful eye upon 
all the clergy under his charge, was diligent in visita- 
tion, and indefatigable in seeing that his orders were 
literally obeyed. 

A man of such zeal could not be popular, and even 
by those who knew him best he was rather respected 
than admired. Laud’s six injunctions of 1622 had 
been issued in the nature of an ultimatum. Predes- 
tination, election, and reprobation were henceforth for- 
bidden subjects; railing against matters of State were 
_ declared to be beyond the office of any preacher or 

minister; and all lecturers were ordered to obtain the 
bishop’s licence. ‘‘ Had the six articles of Henry the 
Eighth been revised and put into practice, they would 
not have created more commotion among the Puritan 
party than was caused by these injunctions.’ * The 
Church party had indeed a doughty champion. While 
there were abuses he would seek them out, and not 
rest until they were removed and the guilty authors 
punished; for the very strength of his convictions made 
him careless alike of the hostility he provoked against 
the Church, and the enmity that was directed against 
himself. Laud appears harsh and intolerant; as 
Clarendon says, “he intended that the discipline of 
the Church should be felt as well as spoken of’’}; 
but for his justification it must be said that he restored 
the churches to the beauty that was a necessary accom- 
paniment, in his mind, to devout uses; he imbued the 
minds of those who sought holy orders with the dignity 
of their high calling, and impressed the minds of men 


* W.L. Mackintosh, Life of Wm. Laud, p. 50-1. 
ft Nichol Smith, Characters of the Seventeenth Century, p. tor. 
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with the solemnity of sacred worship. Fearless, mis- 
taken in much, and responsible in large measure for 
the swiftly approaching days of struggle and reckon- 
ing, he yet “ must be regarded as the great constructive 
reformer of the Anglican Church.” * 

With Laud, Charles was in complete sympathy. 
Temperamentally self-centred, he had learnt only too 
well the doctrine of absolute sovereignty which his 
father had taught; but where James had been able to 
make a show of learning in proof of the opinions he 
held, his son could only reiterate the Royal convictions, 
surprised that any living man should question them. 
He was strongly attached to the Church and was only 
too willing to lend his authority in support of its claims 
and pretensions. This was something more definite 
than the half-political dallying of James, and the result 
was immediate. Men flocked to Laud for benefices or 
appointments, and preachers vied with each other in 
making flattering mention of the King. Ecclesiastics 
were to be found on the bench of the Star Chamber 
and of the Court of High Commission; Church dis- 
cipline was rigorously enforced, Calvinism was decried 
and Arminianism the only creed for a Christian; the 
old cry of loyalty was raised on the Church’s behalf, 
and if Eliot or Pym dared to make mention of Church 
matters in Parliament, or so much as hint at a protest, 
they were promptly reminded that they were impugning 
the Royal prerogative. 

Yet the bulk of the commonalty of England was 
still Puritan at heart, for during the reign of James the 
Church had gained a hold chiefly upon the educated 
and upper classes, and neither Whitgift nor Bancroft 
had made it impossible for Puritans to meet in secret, 
whereas the scarcely concealed sympathy of Abbot had 
given them new life. The Puritans now viewed the 


* W. L. Mackintosh, Life of Wm. Laud, p. 102. Cf. Creighton, 
Historical Lectures, pp. 179-180. 
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close alliance between Church and Court with alarm; 
the new doctrines of the Leyden professor left no room 
for private interpretations of a Calvinistic tone, and 
the multiplication of ceremonies under Laud, together 
with his far-reaching system of surveillance, made them 
view the Church with increasing distrust. 

Politically, the effect of Charles’s ecclesiastical sym- 
pathies was disastrous. In Parliament keen resentment 
was felt at the unreasonably dictatorial attitude of the 
King. The members were quick to see that in so 
warmly upholding the doctrine of divine right the 
bishops were indirectly attacking parliamentary control. 
When the King levied taxes in an unconstitutional 
manner, the Church party openly approved it; and when 
protest was made against the unguarded utterances of 
clerics, Parliament was sharply reprimanded and the 
offending clergyman promoted. The case of Sibthorpe 
in 1628, who had declared the King to possess un- 
limited legislative power; of Manwaring in the same 
year, who had denied the necessity for Parliament’s 
consent to taxation; of Montague, who three years 
before had boldly claimed Roman Catholic doctrines 
to be the doctrines of the Church of England, had 
served to irritate the Commons past all bearing and 
to confirm the strongly growing opinion that the Church 
and unlimited Monarchy were ranged against Parlia- 
ment and the liberties of the people. So closely identi- 
fied were the political and ecclesiastical positions that 
Parliament could not deal with affairs of State without 
touching also upon the affairs of the Church. To say 
that Parliament usurped the privileges and powers of 
Convocation is a reproach which must recoil upon the 
misguided Churchmen who made the confusion pos- 
sible. The alliance between Church and King created 
so strong a feeling against Arminianism that Puritanism 
and the Parliament became one in aim and belief. In 
spite of all that Laud could do, Puritanism gained in 
numbers and power; and because of what Laud had 
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accomplished, its plea was not now for religious but 
for political freedom. 

When, in 1633, Laud became Primate of England, 
“ Puritanism was practically an organised party, though 
it had somewhat indefinite limits.” * By a thorough 
visitation of the two provinces, the Archbishop found 
that there was much to account for the violent denun- 
ciations of the anti-Church party. Abuses and neglect 
of duty, churches in a disgraceful state of disrepair, 
incompetent and lazy incumbents, were all too frequent. 
Patiently, and with unexpected leniency, he strove to 
set things in better order; but what he accomplished 
only resulted in the increase of “ Babylon,” “ Popery,” 
and similar scare-cries. Rumour was persistent that 
an attempt was being made to surrender the country 
once more to the power of the Papacy. A pamphlet 
war, largely the work of Prynne, Burton, and Bast- 
wick, still further inflamed public opinion. The cruel 
punishment of the writers, the suppression of the 
“itinerant lecturers,” the levying of ship-money, the 
futile attempt to impose the Laudian régime upon Scot- 
land, followed by the signing of the Covenant, and the 
humiliation of the Treaty of Berwick on June 18, 
1639, brought to an end the eleven years of Charles’s 
personal rule. 

National feeling was strained almost to breaking, 
and men were bitter and deeply resentful; but Charles 
either would not or could not see any signs of danger. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that Laud and 
Wentworth finally succeeded in persuading him to call 
another Parliament. It was summoned to meet in the 
following April; but the return to constitutional 
methods was too late to allay the widespread feeling of 
revolt. In 1629 Finch, struggling and protesting, had 
been held down in the Speaker’s chair while Hollis 
had solemnly repeated from memory the resolution 
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against Arminianism and Popery; so in 1640 Pym 
rose, and, as if the session had never been interrupted, 
in speeches of telling force, denounced, in the name 
of Puritanism and liberty, the whole of Laud’s ecclesias- 
tical policy. 

From the assembling of the Short Parliament in 
1640 to the execution of Laud in 1645, Puritanism 
possessed both a voice and a party. It was at once 
the popular and the most powerful influence in England; 
but from having been a religious opinion it had de- 
veloped into a political theory, upholding the liberty 
of the individual, and the supremacy, in all matters of 
government, of the Parliament. ‘That same attitude 
of mind which had so fiercely resented episcopal control 
in the days of Elizabeth now no less fiercely resisted 
the tyranny of an unlimited monarchy. Puritanism 
was not opposed to Charles, nor to the idea of king- 
ship; but sought to save him from the evil influence of 
a domineering Church party, which had aided and 
abetted him in trampling upon the rights of his sub- 
jects. For this reason Puritans were never tired of 
proclaiming their loyalty, and were truly horror-struck 
at the execution of the King. Determined as they 
were to bring Laud’s discipline to an end, and con- 
scientiously opposed to a Church order that seemed but 
Romanism under another name, it is doubtful whether 
the Puritans would have proceeded beyond imprison- 
ment and fine, when the Archbishop lay at their mercy. 
‘His death was an earnest of good intentions to satisfy 
the Scotch Presbyterians, and was as reluctantly con- 
ceded as the Covenant had been accepted. The death 
of Laud, in fact, marks the end of the Puritan 
supremacy. The Scotch Commissioners had bargained 
for the setting-up of Presbyterianism as a sine qua 
non, if the Scots were to reinforce the Parliamentarian 
army. To this the Puritans were only compelled to 
agree by the force of hard necessity; for they liked 
Presbyterian discipline no more than they liked that 
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of the established Church. Baillie, one of the Com- 
missioners, betrays his anxiety in his dispatches; 
betrays also his fear of the Independents, who, under 
the leadership.of Sir Henry Vane, were gaining more 
and more influence in the House, and “ were like to 
undo all,’ and shows how, with no doubt justifiable 
diplomacy, he sought by persuasion and bribery to 
gain the decision he wanted.* 

Although the Commons and the Assembly of Divines 
had officially accepted the Solemn League and Covenant 
on September 25, 1643, Presbyterianism was not 
enforced generally until June 1646, and Puritan- 
ism had to give way to or be absorbed in a 
disciplinary system far more searching and uncom- 
promising than that against which it had allied itself 
with politics, and had so determinedly set out to destroy. 
Until 1653, when Cromwell dismissed the Long Par- 
liament, Presbyterianism reigned, at least in the eyes 
of the law, as the established religion of the realm; 
but with the setting-up of the Protectorate it was 
relegated to the position of no more than one sect among 
many, under the general toleration that lasted until 
the return of Charles IJ. Puritanism meanwhile sank 
back into obscurity, and became once more a religious, 
not a political opinion. 

The death of Cromwell removed the one power that 
had bound England together, and the one power that 
had held the Army in check. From 1658 to 1660 
there was a continual struggle for the mastery between 
hopeful Royalists and desperate Republicans. Lam- 
bert and Desborough, Ludlow and Vane, with the 
other members of the Army Council, were plotting and 
planning at Wallingford House. Presbyterians, 
always strong in London, clamoured for a place in 
Parliament, and for some show of constitutional settle- 
ment. Fleetwood was in a state of pitiable indecision; 


* Cf. W. A. Shaw, History of the English Church under the Common- 
wealth, Vol. I, pp. 173, 240, 277. 
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Monk in the north was biding his time; while Maudaunt 
and Massey in the west were striking premature and 
ineffectual blows for Charles, who, meanwhile, was 
waiting impatiently at Calais. In August, Lambert 
advanced against the Royalists, and defeated them at 
Winnington Bridge; but if the hopes of the waiting 
King were disappointed, so also were those of the vic- 
torious general. Presuming too far on the strength 
of his victory, he marched to Westminster and expelled 
the few remaining members of the Long Parliament. 
It was a childish mimicry of Cromwell’s methods, and 
succeeded only in alienating the members of the Army 
Council, some of whom, like Ludlow, were sincere and 
ardent Republicans. The people of London, fearing 
a military despotism, became excited, and in some dis- 
tricts panic-stricken and almost riotous; Monk, how- 
ever, seeing the opportunity for which he had been 
waiting, decided to act. Declaring that he marched 
only to reassert the authority of Parliament, he crossed 
the border, dispersed Lambert and his following near 
Newcastle, and reaching London, quieted the citizens, 
promised to satisfy the Presbyterians, and announced 
that the Rump should dissolve on May 6. During the 
next three months, from December 26, when the 
excluded members were escorted by Monk’s soldiers 
to Westminster, to March 16, when the members de- 
clared themselves dissolved, the Long Parliament tried 
to carry out what Cromwell had so unceremoniously 
vetoed. Presbyterianism was set up again; the Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Solemn League and Covenant 
were declared binding upon all. There was, however, a 
marked Royalist sympathy evinced by many in the 
House, and, significantly enough, the oath to maintain 
the Commonwealth was neither tendered nor taken. 
The Convention Parliament met on April 25, and, 
with Manchester as its mouthpiece and Monk as its 
messenger, declared for the restoration of King Charles, 
on May 8. “ By one of the strange ironies that abound 
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in human affairs, it was reserved for an amiable, faith- 
less man of the world, a Roman Catholic in his creed, 
a voluptuary in his practice, to close the tale of the 
Puritan revolution.” * 

At the return of Charles the Presbyterians were 
conscious of the large and important part they had 
apparently played in the events of the last two months, 
and were inclined to forget all else, and to attribute 
to themselves more influence than they really possessed. 
Whether they had formed the majority in the Con- 
vention Parliament or not, the King would have come 
back to his own. The ideals which had filled the minds 
of men at the opening of the Civil War had been lost; 
party spirit had become stronger, and a feeling of 
insecurity, which even Cromwell’s dominating person- 
ality had not been enough wholly to dispel, had 
greatly increased during the last two years of anarchy. 
Independency had grown distasteful, and was now dis- 
credited; Presbyterianism was considered little less than 
a tyranny, and had never been congenial to English 
minds. Moreover, it was too closely associated with 
Scotland, and certain happenings which Scotchmen had 
helped to bring about, which were in 1660 shameful 
for loyal men to remember. The increasing number 
of Royalist plots during the latter part of the Common- 
wealth revealed the fact that men were thinking more, 
and hoping more, of their King beyond the seas. It 
is scarcely too much to say that if Charles had been 
in a position to land in England during the troubled 
years that followed immediately upon Cromwell’s 
death he would soon have been supported by soldiers 
and civilians, and would have met with as little opposi- 
tion as William of Orange encountered thirty years 
later. England was tired of the struggle; the dominion 
of the sword and the dominion of the sects had become 
equally obnoxious. The Presbyterians were soon un- 
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deceived, and from being, as they had hoped, a power 
in the new administration, were face to face with the 
bishops, who, with hardly an exception, had returned 
eager to re-establish their former power and position. 
At first there seemed some likelihood of reconciliation ; 
but the Conference at the Savoy made it clear to all 
who were opposed to Episcopacy that no hope existed. 
Then followed years of bitter humiliation and suffer- 
ing; for with the Act of Uniformity, which came into 
operation on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, the Church 
shut its doors against all who scrupled against its 
doctrine, its liturgy, and its worship. From this day 
onwards Puritanism, however manifested and however 
understood, became nonconformity; and it seemed that 
no Act of Parliament could be too severe, no method too 
harsh to be employed against it. But it must not be 
forgotten that if the Church and the Parliament exerted 
- their power with apparently no consideration and less 
mercy to the carrying-on of a shameful and vindictive 
persecution, they did so at a time when toleration was, 
even by the broadminded, only partially understood, 
when dissent and disloyalty were accounted synonymous, 
and when the opinions they sought to destroy were 
deemed to have been mainly responsible for the troubles 
of the past twenty years. 

Thus in outline the course of Puritanism has been 
traced from the time of Elizabeth’s settlement to the 
great ejectment of 1662, for from that date until the 
Act of Toleration in 1689 it remained a negative 
rather than a positive force in English history. It is 
claimed that while there is something of Puritanism 
in all the religious sects that rose in opposition to the 
Established Church, yet that those sects in fixing their 
own doctrines and developing their distinctive or- 
ganisation broke away from Puritanism proper. It 
is claimed, in addition, that these sects, in spite of the 
common spirit that marked them as the outcome of the 
Reformation, had little sympathy with one another, 
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and in order to preserve their identity were driven to 
emphasise those points in doctrine on which they 
differed rather than those on which they agreed. Pres- 
byterianism was in large measure thrust upon English- 
men; and, as the researches of Dr. Shaw reveal,* had 
an organisation on paper that included the whole of 
England, but which was in fact strong only in London 
and in Lancashire. Independency may be considered 
to belong rather to Holland and to America than to 
England; for it was powerful only during the Pro- 
tectorate, and then owed its strength to Cromwell’s 
patronage and to the support of the Army. The Bap- 
tists, the Quakers, the Diggers, Fifth Monarchy men, 
and Muggletonians,} with innumerable others, were 
all the product of the times, which seemed to have a 
peculiar delight in formulating and defending strange 
doctrines. Much was due to the religious attitude of 
mind that characterised the Parliamentary Army, with 
its sense of a divine mission, its captains who were 
capable disputants as well as leaders of men, and its 
generals who were masters of theology no less than 
of the arts of war. 

There were yet many, men of letters like Thomas 
Browne, of politics like Eliot and Pym, of opulence 
like Hampden, and of obscurity like Richard Baxter 
the elder, who had sympathy with no sects, and a burn- 
ing zeal for no establishment; who were loyal in heart 
and mind to King and Parliament, and who were deeply 
and unaffectedly religious. In the spirit of the Re- 
formation they claimed liberty of judgment; and with- 
out going to extremes, or seizing upon any pretext, 
would resist all forms of despotism. These were 
Puritans in the strict sense of the word who maintained 
that balance in thought and conduct that did most to 
secure the future well-being of England, as well during 


* W. A. Shaw, History of the English Church during the Civil Wars 
and under the Commonwealth (two vols.). 
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the excitable days of the Restoration as during the 
more perplexing crisis of the Commonwealth. As long 
as it was possible, they remained within the portals of 
the Church of England. Their religion has as its 
_ ultimate court of appeal the bar of conscience, the in- 
» stinctive knowledge of what was good or evil; but 
“ beyond that they could not go farther than to their 
Genevan Bibles, which they read with the aid of 
strongly Calvinistic foot-notes. Against Laud’s dis- 
cipline they instinctively revolted, though the restrained 
expressions and ordered worship insensibly affected 
them; as their sincerity and deep spirituality affected 
it, and helped to preserve the Church of England from 
too literally following the lead of such extremists as 
Montague. But there never could be either mutual 
understanding or any form of agreement between those 
who stood for Puritanism and those who stood for 
' Anglo-Catholicism. The two positions were incom- 
patible: the one standing upon individual conception 
and interpretation of divine truth, the other upon his- 
torical continuity and collective authority. In a word, 
Puritanism saw no need and Anglo-Catholicism every 
need for organised and credal worship. Macaulay has 
drawn a picture of the Puritan with such masterly 
skill and ingenious confusion of truth and falsehood 
that it has been generally if not universally accepted. 
“The extreme Puritan was at once known from other 
men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour 
solemnity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, 
the nasal twang with which he spoke, and above all by 
his peculiar dialect. He employed, on every occasion, 
the imagery and style of Scripture. Hebraisms vio- 
lently introduced into the English language, and meta- 
phors borrowed from the boldest lyric poetry of a 
remote age and country, and applied to the common 
concerns of English life, were the most striking 
peculiarities of this cant, which moved, not without 
cause, the derision both of prelatists and libertines... . 
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Morals and manners were subjected to a code resem- 
bling that of the synagogue, when the synagogue was 
in its worst state.... It was a sin to hang garlands 
on a maypole, to drink a friend’s health, to fly a hawk, 
to hunt a stag, to play at chess, to wear lovelocks, to 
put starch into a ruff, to touch the virginal, to read the 
Fairy Queen.* ... Some precisians had scruples about 
teaching the Latin Grammar, because the names of 
Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo occurred init. ‘The fine arts 
were all but proscribed. The solemn peal of the organ 
was superstitious... half the fine paintings in England 
were idolatrous, the other half indecent.”’+ 

But upon maturer consideration, what guarantee is 
there that this strong indictment is founded on fact? 
The description is so complete that the suspicion arises 
that it is too complete. Not the foibles of a decade, 
but of a century are included; not the outlook of some, 
but of all men, whatever their station, is represented. 
The Puritan of the village is confounded with the 
Puritan of the town, the man of leisure and of attain- 
ments with the manual labourer and menial servant. 
The peculiarities of a few are ascribed to all, the eccen- 
tricities of zealots laid down as normal behaviour, the 
dire results of unpremeditated action and moments of 
furious fanaticism translated into a policy of wilful and 
irreverent vandalism. 

“The Puritan is, therefore, a man of anarchy, a 
man of doubt. Axe in hand, he grimly arraigns the 
Christianity of the past, condemns it all, and proceeds 
to efface its memorials.” Not only is pleasure a sin, 
but all that conduces to the comfort and enjoyment 
of life are snares of the devil and works of vanity and 
darkness. ‘‘ The Puritan’s gospel is a gospel of gloom, 
that checks all joy and heart affluence, and shuns the 

* Albeit written by a Puritan. See T. R. Glover, Poets and 
Puritans, Ch. I. , 
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natural as much as the supernatural. His theory of life 
is, ‘ Thou shalt mortify thy neighbour as thyself.’ ”’ * 

If such be indeed a true estimate of Puritanism, then 
it is hard to see why Carlyle described it as ‘the last 
of English heroisms,” + and harder still to see how it 
could have gained any hold whatever upon the minds 
of Englishmen. Macaulay’s description has swayed 
popular opinion; but with a caricature, not a portrait. 
His Puritan is the Puritan of satire and drama, with 
precisely the exaggeration, the over-emphasis, and 
withal the grain of truth that make for the caricature 
of immediate recognition. In addition, his Puritan is 
the Puritan of the Restoration, the unfortunate and 
helpless victim of the Conventicle and Five Mile Acts, 
who formed the butt for invective, gibe, and mockery; 
whose fearless profession of religion alone was suffh- 
cient to raise a storm of raillery and abuse; whose 
failings were remembered only too well, and whose 
virtues were a worthy rebuke to the men of a shame- 
less and dissolute period. 

There is another and a truer estimate of this 
phenomenon that reaches down to the underlying prin- 
ciples rather than the external manifestations of Puri- 
tanism, and which reckons it as a constructive and 
progressive force with an influence wider than the sects, 
and which has never since been absent from English 
national and individual development. “ Puritanism be- 
lieved that simplicity, restraint, and truth were essen- 
tial to a well-ordered life,” £ and insisted upon personal 
goodness and personal responsibility before all else. 
These qualities, Puritanism contended, should charac- 
terise every aspect of man’s life, and should be found 
in his dealings with his fellows, as well as in his deal- 
ings with God. As for the Arts—all, in fact, that gave 


* J.D. Sedding, Ari and Handicraft, quo. Crouch, p. 3. 
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pleasure to mind and body—they also were too sacred 
for misuse. However Puritanism be considered, it is 
well to remember that it was not inimical to, but the 
inspiration of, Milton’s great genius—a genius that 
found expression in music as well as in poetry and 
prose. Cromwell could entertain his generals at 
Oxford with ball and masque; Browne, the doctor of 
Norwich, could write for posterity, with all the quaint 
conceits of a remarkable literary ability, and speculate 
upon the mysteries of the world he knew, and of the 
world he hoped to enter, with an insatiable curiosity: 
yet all were Puritans. Mary Hutchinson could write 
of her husband’s delight in the elegances of a well- 
ordered home, of his wit and learning, of his many 
and varied interests—yet he was a colonel in Cromwell’s 
army; and Bunyan could reveal in allegory the lifelong 
pilgrimage of his soul, although a Puritan prisoner 
in Bedford gaol. Puritanism was not a dour and 
gloomy obsession, with an oblique and jaundiced view 
of life, however it was represented by the satirists of 
the Restoration and however it has been represented 
since. It witnessed, at a time when witness was neces- 
sary, to the spirit of soberness and simplicity, earnest- 
ness and restraint; and those qualities, Puritan all of 
them, have long and proudly been considered to be 
essentially the possession of Englishmen, whether in 
their religion, their politics, their literature, or their 
arty, 

Amid the excitement and confusion of the Civil 
War, the fierce striving of sects, the predominance now 
of one party, now of another, the religious aspect of 
Puritanism was in danger of being engulfed, if not 
completely destroyed. War seems to make a strong 
appeal to the worst as well as to the noblest sentiments, 
and if marked by acts of heroism and self-sacrifice, 
is accompanied no less by depravity, wanton violence, 
and cruel outrage. The vision of men also becomes 

* Cf. Edw. Dowden, Puritan and Anglican. 
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strained and warped; the balance between right and 
wrong is shaken, moderation is mistaken for timidity, 
licence for zeal. In the heat of a great conflict like 
that which swept over England in 1642, feelings amount 
to passions and opinions develop into dogma; great 
problems are laughed at, and trivialities become matters 
of great moment. “ Puritanism... had no necessary 
affinity with Parliamentarism’”’;* but from 1638 to 
1640 the aims of both, as has been said, were identical; 
and when the crisis came, the fusion between religious 
and political liberty was complete. Apart from the 
definite aims of politicians, however, Puritanism has 
neither organisation nor creed, and in the increasing 
power of swiftly spreading Presbyterianism was swept 
farther and farther into a system that would have taken 
from it all individuality. To arrest the progress of 
the one and to reassert the reality of the other a prophet 
- was needed, who could proclaim, apart from the party 
cries of sects, the doctrine of personal worth and per- 
sonal responsibility, the ultimate need for holiness, 
the absolute horror of evil. One prophet at least was 
forthcoming in Richard Baxter. 


* S. R. Gardiner, Cromwell’s Place in History, p. 11. 
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THE private papers which Richard Baxter, on his 
deathbed, bequeathed to Matthew Sylvester were found 
to contain an almost complete record of the life and 
times of their author. Out of affection for his friend, 
Sylvester did not venture to do more than edit these 
papers just as they had come to him, neither adding 
anything by way of explanation nor suppressing pas- 
sages that seemed unnecessary. The papers were pub- 
lished in 1696 under the quaint title of Reliquiae Bax- 
terianae, and the book thus formed contains a full 
account of Baxter’s early days, of his life at Kidder- 
minster, and work in the Parliamentary Army, a com- 
plete record of the Savoy Conference, together with 
numerous other documents, an account of the days of 
persecution and of his own sufferings, and entries more 
in diary form which bring the narrative up to the 
opening weeks of the year 1685. 

There seem to be indications of a definite purpose 
in Baxter’s mind, apart from the mere recital of the 
main facts and experiences of his life. The purpose 
remained unfulfilled during his lifetime, possibly because 
Baxter himself felt unequal to the task as his sufferings 
increased, possibly because he felt that the real neces- 
sity for it had passed when the days of persecution 
were over. It is significant that he wrote Part I two 
years after he was “silenced,’”’ Part II in 1665, and 
Part III in 1670, that is, when popular feeling was 
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most directed against the ejected ministers, and when 
the Clarendon Code was being mercilessly applied. 
Throughout the narrative also there can be read between 
the lines an eagerness not to be misunderstood, which 
occasionally finds expression in the condemnation of 
printer’s errors and in drawing attention to the mis- 
representations of writers of the Anglican party. Using 
his own autobiography as the medium, Baxter seems 
to be. making a plea for Nonconformity, to be writing, 
not an “‘ apologia’”’ for his own life so much as a vin- 
dication of the hopes and conduct of all who had come 
under the ban of the Anglican Church. 

The style of the whole is typical of the writing 
that is now looked upon as peculiarly characteristic of 
the seventeenth century.* It is seen to perfection in 
Clarendon’s History and Continuation, and in Burnet’s 
Own Times, and was based upon the French fashion 
of writing mémoires, and the custom of “ portrait” 
writing with which Mlle de Montpensier had delighted 
the brilliant and witty men and women that thronged 
her salon. In the Reliquiae personal experiences are 
recorded and observations made upon the events of 
the day, and here and there clear-cut “portraits” of 
notable characters are introduced. Every page bears 
the impress of veracity, of a desire to render a truthful 
account, without the aid of excuses or embellishments. 
Nothing is too insignificant for mention, nothing too 
great for speculation. With an engaging air of con- 
fidence and a disarming avowal of frankness, men and 
affairs, public and private, religious and political, are 
touched upon with adroit and delicate skill, and ap- 
parently with such impartiality as to retain nothing of 
the writer’s own outlook and opinion. From the pages 
of the Reliquiae, something of Baxter’s own self is 
seen, something more than he permitted the outside 
world to know: his hopes and his aims, his doubts and 


* Cf. D. N. Smith, Essay on Character Writing of the Seven- 
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his anxieties, the agony of body and the very travail 
of his soul. If in this autobiography there is a 
scarcely veiled apology for Nonconformity, there is also, 
no less veiled and covered, the spirit that prompted 
and that breathes from The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine. 

Richard Baxter was born on November 12, 1615, 
at Rowton, his mother’s home near High Ercall, a 
little village not far from Shrewsbury. He was the 
only son of Richard Baxter and Beatrice Adeney, both 
members of families long established in the neigh- 
bourhood. Their home was at Eaton Constantine, 
where “my Father,’ Richard writes, “had only the 
competent estate of a free holder, free from the tempta- 
tions of poverty and riches.” * 

The first ten years of Baxter’s life were spent at High 
Ercall with his grandfather, and were uneventful. In 
all probability the boy’s mother was not strong enough 
to attend to her child, and his father was too busy with 
pressing financial difficulties to care to have him under 
his roof. Upon the boy’s return to his home at Eaton 
Constantine, his education became his father’s chief 
concern, and although, in his autobiography Baxter 
no doubt lays stress upon what appeared to his older 
judgment the most valuable part of his training, it is 
plain that the Bible reading, family prayers, and 
homely homilies made him the man he afterwards 
became. Precociously thoughtful and observant, the 
boy learnt early, if not too early, to judge his own 
life, and that of others no less, from the religious 
point of view. 

It is easy to see how this happened. In the immediate 
neighbourhood the clergy were men of careless and 
often immoral life, ignorant and in all ways unfitted 


* Reliquiae Baxterianae, Pt. I, 1. (In this chapter all quotations 
are taken from the Reliquiae. Cf. Wm. Orme’s book introductory 
to his edition of B.’s Practical Works, 1830, and the much fuller work, 
Life of R. B., by J. Hamilton Davies.) 
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for the discharge of their ministerial duties; yet they 
were daily in contact with the children, who were not 
the last to realise that in them there was a vast differ- 
ence between precept and practice. At the age of 
thirty Baxter recalls this shameful state of affairs; and 
making every allowance for a possible prejudice, it 
is still plain that there was both room and need for 
severe condemnation and drastic change. “In six 
years,’ he says, speaking of High Ercall, “there 
were four readers, ignorant men and two of 
them immoral in their lives, who were all my 
schoolmasters.” * At Eaton Constantine things were 
no better. The vicar, Sir William Rogers, was too 
blind and too old to fulfil the duties of his office, and 
so lightly regarded his responsibilities as to entrust 
them one year to a farm labourer and another to a 
tailor. “The excellentest stageplayer in all the 
country ’’ became curate, “a good gamester and a good 
fellow, who likewise forged the orders of a neigh- 
bour’s son.” | Common drunkards impostors, and 
poverty-stricken tipplers, men of the lowest principles 
and disgraceful habits, were ever pointing the moral to 
the stern teaching of Baxter’s father, and encouraging 
the growth of strong convictions in Richard’s mind. 
When, therefore, he discovered that ‘the three or 
four ministers that were able to do their work were 
the common marks of the people’s obloquy and re- 
proach,” ~ and when his own father was termed Puritan, 
Precisian, and Hypocrite for his observance of Sunday, 
Baxter had no further doubts, and preferred insult and 
reproach to the unsavoury godliness of those around. 
Yet his mind also was conceiving a desire to combat 
the evil that was so evident; and to equip himself for 
the task, he became more and more scrupulous in regard 
to the uprightness of his own life. There is some- 
thing akin in his estimate of his own thoughts and 
actions to that of St. Augustine’s morbid self-ex- 
* Reliq. Baxt., Pt. I, 1. TR Pe. Txt ft Ibid., Pt. I, 2: 
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amination. The waywardness of boyhood, the pranks 
of himself and village lads of his own age, raids upon 
neighbouring orchards, fall under his severe condemna- 
tion; and were the evidence of his own sincerity less 
clear, his youthful confessions could not be taken 
seriously: as it is, however, his struggle with his in- 
clinations and what at a very early age he had learnt 
to look upon as his immediate duty, and possibly his 
life’s work, reveal the same fearless self-criticism and 
humility that remained with him through all the years 
he lived. ‘‘I was much addicted,” he writes, “‘to the 
excessive gluttonous eating of apples and pears,’ and 
in consequence found he could not resist the pleasure 
of plundering an orchard “to concur with naughty 
boys that gloried in evil.” * Again, the sound of “ the 
taber and pipe”’ drew his attention, even when the 
Scriptures were being read in the little family gathering, 
and in spite of his father’s disapproval, and his own 
realisation of wrong-doing, he sometimes “broke 
loose from conscience and joined with the merry- 
makers.” + Yet he not only felt but also was able 
to see that “sinners were a malignant, unhappy sort 
of people,” and therefore he says, “I kept out of their 
company except now and then when the love of sport 
and play enticed me.’’ = This sorrow for sinners was 
not a fancied pity, nor based upon a sense of superiority. 
It was, rather, one of the directing thoughts of his life, 
and was the secret of his power both to labour as a 
minister and to endure when persecuted. 

Baxter’s early days, then, were surcharged with re- 
ligion, though by accident more than by design. His 
father’s own reputation, the conversation and habits of 
his home life, his own desultory studies, the gossip in 
the street, and the fragments of news that strangers 
brought from time to time, all fostered the develop- 
ment of the religious side of his nature. When he 
was sent to his first school at Wroxeter under Mr. 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. 1,2. + Ibid., Pt. 1,2. ¢ Ibid., Pt. I, 3. 
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John Owen, he had studied “the historical part of the 
Scripture, which suited his nature, and delighted him,” 
though, he continues, with a reminiscence of boyish 
perplexity, “I neither understood nor relished much 
the doctrinal part and mystery of redemption.’’* 
Bunny's Resolution; enabled him to realise the 
religious needs of his soul with a new and 
personal force, and The Pedlar, and Dr. Sibbs’s 
Bruised Reed, Mr. Perkins’s Repentance, The Art of 
Living and Dying Well, and The Government of the 
Tongue, were all as fuel to the fires burning within 
him. They are not books such as would appeal to a 
boy of fifteen to-day, yet to Baxter they brought the 
decision from which he never swerved: for ‘ thus,” 
he says, “ without any means but books was God pleased 
to resolve me for Himself.” ¢ 

Baxter did not go to Oxford, but passed from 
Wroxeter under the care of Mr. Richard Wicksteed, a 
scholarly man then chaplain to the Council at Ludlow. 
Apparently the young man stayed in the Castle with 
his tutor, and there pursued the studies he thought 
would fit him most for the serious work that lay before 
him. In all probability Baxter would have remained 
longer at Ludlow but for the change that came over 
his friend. This companion, as Baxter terms him, 
must have been one akin in temperament and intentions. 
He and Baxter studied together, and together spent 
their leisure hours, sharing also their religious doubts 
and perplexities. After a time, however, his com- 
panion became averse to the life of piety and restraint, 
and increasingly addicted to drinking and the pleasures 
of dice. Baxter, therefore, resolved to bring his stay 
in Ludlow to an end; his tutor, he had discovered, was 
worldly-minded, and the friend of his heart had for- 
saken him. 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 
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Returning to Wroxeter, after only eighteen months’ 
absence, Baxter taught for a time in the school where 
he had been a scholar, and continued his own private 
preparation. Never very strong, he now had the first 
severe attack of the weakness that attended him all 
his life. It is hard, from the many symptoms that 
Baxter gives, to understand exactly the malady that 
afflicted him, and, in view of the numerous nostrums 
and remedies he took and the conflicting opinions and 
instructions he received of the medical men he con- 
sulted, harder still to understand how he could have 
survived. He obtained the professional help of the 
most eminent physicians of the day, including the 
* Royal Archiaters ’—Sir Theodore Mayerne and Dr. 
George Bates; but was given neither hopes of cure nor 
even temporary relief. Baxter was therefore com- 
pelled to resort to his own medical skill, which was 
not so considerable as successful, and by dieting and 
exercise was enabled to abate the more distressing and 
weakening effects of his complicated disease. Through- 
out a life of extraordinary application and unremitting 
labour he spent scarcely a day free from pain, and never 
knew the stimulus of a strong and buoyant physique. 
No just estimate of either his character or of the work 
he accomplished could be made without mention of 
Baxter’s bodily weakness. With noble fortitude he 
bore it all, and ever contrived to overcome and to cheat 
the lassitude that would have held him from his books 
and his people. The secret lay in his own mental atti- 
tude. In the first place, he considered the malady 
the result of his boyish taste for fruit, and in the 
second a species of hindrance on the part of the devil 
to the good work which God intended should be done 
by him. Baxter is sincerity itself, and his convictions 
can never be lightly regarded; moreover, this attitude 
towards his own weakness bred in him the power gladly 
and patiently to endure suffering which the persecution 
of the declining years of his life put to severe test; 
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it gave him a gravity in his dealings with his congre- 
gation that made him ever preach as “a dying man 
to dying men,” and also made him realise and use to 
the full the value of every active hour vouchsafed 
to him. From his autobiography the natural bent of 
his character was captious and irritable; but owing to 
the depth of his spiritual convictions and the far-reach- 
ing application of them, it is revealed glowing with a 
living sympathy and instinct with patience and per- 
severance. In him the beauty of holiness becomes an 
attractive and visible reality, and the power not of 
this world, a force with which men must reckon. 

At Ludlow and at Wroxeter he gathered friends of 
whom it plainly gives him pleasure to speak. They 
were, he says, “ reverend and peaceable divines,”’ * and, 
it is noticeable, all men who had, .in fact, if not in name, 
abandoned the cramped position of conforming clergy. 
_ Extempore prayers and preaching had begun to exert 
their charm, and were associated in his mind with men 
of devout zeal and devoted service—a vivid contrast 
indeed to the lives and laziness of the scandalous 
“Prayer-book”’ ministers of his boyhood. But not yet 
had Baxter left the Established Church; he saw only 
the reasonableness of the position of those who de- 
manded more freedom in religious practice and the 
sincerity and beauty of their lives. 

At the age of eighteen, principally on the advice 
of his old tutor at Ludlow, Baxter was persuaded to 
give up all ideas of the ministry, and in court circles 
in London “ to get some office, as being the only rising 
way.” + He therefore went to the city and stayed with 
Sir Henry Herbert, then Master of the Revels; but 
Whitehall held him for one month only. At Court 
there was nothing to attraet, and everything to repel this 
austere and plain-minded young man, and he says, “I 
quickly had enough when I saw a stage-play instead 
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of a sermon on the Lord’s day in the afternoon.’’* His 
sensibilities were outraged, and there is little doubt but 
that as speedily as possible he would have returned 
to the more congenial atmosphere of his home. His 
mother’s illness settled the question, and he came at 
once to be present at her deathbed. 

The great winter of 1634, at the close of which his 
mother died, caused Baxter to suffer severely, so much 
so that he daily anticipated death. He turned, there- 
fore, to his studies with renewed determination, since 
he felt the desire to work for the souls of men stronger 
upon him than ever. He had no academical distinc- 
tions, and indeed no standing at all as a scholar. ‘This, 
though bravely disregarded in his own writings, was 
always a source of mortification to him, and through- 
out his life he was unable to bear open or covert illusion 
to his lack. In justice to Baxter, however, it is fair 
to say that no question of personal pride was involved; 
he felt that a recognised degree and the name of a 
University would have given weight to his utterances 
and authority to his opinion, in honour of the faith 
he tried to teach. 

For the next four years, until, that is, he was twenty- 
three years of age, he made his final preparations for 
the work he inwardly knew was his life’s task and 
sacred mission. His intimacy with nonconforming 
clergy of the neighbourhood grew closer, and was 
changed to a deep and abiding sympathy when he found 
that those men who had profited him so much had 
become the victims of the Laudian persecutions. From 
this time Baxter’s prejudice against Episcopacy steadily 
increased; not because he disagreed with it as a form 
of Church government, but because he saw how liable 
it was to abuse and unfair dealing. He was not yet 
inclined to become a separatist, and had no difficulty 
in using the Book of Common Prayer. After reading 
the works of Dr. Burgess and others, he came to the 
conclusion that “the cause of the conformists was very 
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justifiable and the reasoning of the nonconformists 
weak.” * The influence of Mr. Garbet, his tutor at this 
time, and the offer of the position of usher at a new 
school at Dudley, probably helped Baxter in his de- 
cision to take Anglican orders. 

Baxter accordingly offered himself as a candidate 
for the ministry, and was ordained by the Bishop of 
Worcester on December 23, 1638. He had commenced 
his life’s work. By the terms of his licence, he had 
permission to teach in the school at Dudley and to 
preach in the parish church and in the villages round 
about. Dudley, however, was a centre of Noncon- 
formity: and with that scrupulosity in matters of belief 
that always characterised him, Baxter felt that he 
must plunge into the controversy, and master the prin- 
ciples of those that sought to free themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the bishops. It was the turning-point 
in his career, for Baxter, in spite of his obvious reluct- 
ance to reveal his own position, from this time onwards, 
betrays an increasing dissatisfaction with that of the 
majority of the clergy of the Established Church. 

For a time he was perplexed; there seemed so much 
to be said for both sides, and so much said also that 
was immaterial. Being by nature a devotee of prin- 
ciple rather than posture, of the spirit than the letter, 
Baxter neither considered overmuch nor laid undue 
stress upon outward conformity. He never wore a sur- 
plice, he says, yet he could not count it wrong to do 
so; kneeling at communion he always considered a per- 
sonal question; of the Liturgy and the Prayer Book 
he approved, and the ring in marriage likewise found 
him indifferent for use or disuse, “though somewhat 
doubtful as to its lawfulness.” + Personal purity of 
heart and life, personal adherence and obedience to the 
principles of the revealed Christian religion, were what 
he sought in men and to implant in all. In other words, 
he was a Puritan, strong in mind, moderate in practice. 
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Baxter, however, always seemed to miss what was 
so clear to others, that these vestments, symbols, and 
postures were but the outward proof of a man’s ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the authority wielded by the 
bishops and all that the bishops represented. He de- 
plored the lack of discipline in the Church, and realised 
too late that he had done wrong in subscribing to the 
Thirty-nine Articles at his ordination. “I saw,” he 
says, ‘‘ that I sinned by temerity in what I did.’ * The 
cross in Baptism he considered unlawful, the promis- 
cuous giving of the Lord’s Supper to all and sundry 
he considered wrong, and in regard to both frankly 
declared himself a nonconformist. 

Baxter’s scruples were those that have more to do 
with the inner light in a man than whether or not he 
will bow to an outside authority, and have little or 
nothing to do with the cry for “liberty”’ that was 
echoing around him on every side. 

The bishops, by endeavouring to obey Laud’s in- 
junctions, had raised bitter and strong resentment 
against themselves, so that revenge rather than religion 
was directing the thoughts of the people of Dudley. 
Against this spirit, so fatal to honest judgment and 
the possibility of peaceful settlement, Baxter fought by 
every means in his power. “I laboured continually 
to repress their censoriousness and the boldness and 
bitterness of their language against the bishops, and 
to reduce them to greater patience and charity. But,” 
he continues, “I found that their sufferings from the 
bishops were the great impediment of my success, and 
that he that will blow the coals, must not wonder if 
some sparks do fly in his face, and that to persecute 
men, and then to call them to charity, is like whipping 
children to make them give over crying.” + 

After a year of what he felt to be ineffective work 
in Dudley, Baxter undertook a more definitely pastoral 
charge at Bridgnorth in Shropshire, as assistant curate 
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to the Rev. William Madestard, “a grave and severe 
ancient divine.” Between the older and younger man 
there sprang up a close friendship, based upon a common 
zeal and a marked similarity in outlook. The town, 
also, in which Baxter’s share of the parochial work 
chiefly lay, was excepted from episcopal jurisdiction, 
save for the Archiepiscopal Visitation every three years, 
and Madestard was himself the presiding officer in the 
ecclesiastical court for the six parishes enjoying the 
privilege. There was likely to be, therefore, little 
authoritative opposition to whatever Baxter under- 
took: and, since the power of the bishops was so little 
felt, small likelihood of any one seeking to invoke it 
against him. Baxter by his own eloquence drew large 
congregations, but “ the people,” he says, “ proved very 
ignorant and deadhearted,”’ having little to occupy 
their time since the town had no trade of its own. 

_ By his earnestness and sincerity, and the telling at- 
traction of his own example, Baxter soon endeared him- 
self to the townsfolk of Bridgnorth, and faithfully 
fulfilled his duties as a preacher and teacher. Thinking 
of those days he writes, “I often read the common 
prayer . .. both on the Lord’s day and holy days; 
but I never administered the Lord’s Supper, nor ever 
baptised any child with the sign of the cross, nor ever 
wore the surplice, nor was put to appear at any bishop’s 
court.” * Thus he remained true to the principles he 
had formed at Dudley, and is a striking example of 
those who were, strictly speaking, the Puritans of 
England: not in all matters conforming to the re- 
quirements of Laud’s discipline, yet counting themselves 
faithful members of the Church of England, and hold- 
ing stiffly aloof from any concurrence with separatism. 

The peaceful routine of life in Bridgnorth was 
broken in 1640 by the passing of the “‘ Etcetera Oath ” 
by Convocation, as a safeguard for the established 
system and a setback to Puritan claims. “‘ This,” says 
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Baxter, “cast the ministers throughout England into 
a division and new disputes,’ some even openly declar- 
ing that Episcopacy was against the law of God and 
the primitive order of the Church, in spite of the brave 
claims made by the Bench and the warm support of 
the King. It was the first indication of the coming 
storm, the reply of Convocation to the denunciation of 
Arminianism which Parliament had made. Once more 
it was an attempt to range Nonconformity on the side 
of rebellion against Church and State. Baxter, to- 
gether with the vast majority of his neighbours, felt 
that the oath demanded of them more than they could 
honestly. give. Suspecting that it was but the precursor 
for possibly a more definite display of authority, and 
fearing the very vagueness of the “ Etc.,” they realised 
as they had not done before how far they had drifted 
from the ideal of Church government which Laud so 
strongly upheld, and that they were indeed more thor- 
oughly nonconformists than they had themselves be- 
lieved. “The oath,” he says, ‘“ was the chief means 
to alienate me and many others from the authority 
of the Episcopacy, . . . for now our drowsieminded- 
ness of that subject was shaken off by their violence, 
and we that thought it best to follow our business were 
rowsed by the terrors of an oath to look about us and 
understand what we did.” * 

The Long Parliament was determinedly Puritan, and 
bent upon accomplishing all that Pym had so fearlessly 
proclaimed. Arbitrary government and Episcopacy 
were one in ideal, and any pretensions of either would 
meet with an uncompromising negative. The 
Commons, therefore, promptly gave judgment against 
the oath. In the opinion of the members, the King 
and the bishops, under the strong hand of Wentworth, ~ 
were united in an attempt to bring back the arbitrary 
government of the Tudors. Men saw, as if for the 
first time, a deliberate attack upon all latitude in private 
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opinion, and upon their liberty as Englishmen; they 
saw, also, the mouth of Parliament closed and the law 
of the land disregarded. The insertion of three letters, 
an innocent and trifling matter in itself, was to lose 
Charles his crown, Laud his life, and England the hope 
of peaceable settlement for years to come. Men fan- 
cied that the whole of the hierarchy of Rome lay 
concealed behind the “ Etc.” : it was plain, therefore, to 
all that the day of compromise and negotiation was 
past and that the time for action had come. The issue 
lay between Parliamentary privilege and the Royal pre- 
rogative; between the new conception of what was 
constitutional and unconstitutional government. 

Petitions poured in from the country, pamphlets 
were scattered broadcast in the London streets, for 
all parties feared for themselves, and read rumours 
as facts. Finch the Lord Keeper, and Windebank 
Secretary for State, fled into safety overseas; but the 
Earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud were sent to 
the Tower. It was the beginning of war and, as it 
happened, diverted attention from men like Baxter, 
who in conscience could not take the oath. 

Just at this time private danger also threatened to 
bring Baxter’s ministry at Bridgnorth to an end. When 
the Earl of Bridgwater, Lord President of the Marches, 
made his passage through the town to join the King 
at York, complaint’ was made to him that neither 
Madestard, vicar of the parish, nor his curate, gave 
full obedience to the bishop. The Earl, however, 
having neither the time nor apparently the inclination 
to look into the charge, passed on to Lichfield, where 
the accusers learnt, to their chagrin, that nothing had 
been done. “So,” Baxter says, “I continued in my 
liberty of preaching the gospel at Bridgnorth about a 
year and three quarters.” * 

It is evident from the fact that this charge was pub- 
licly made that Baxter had become recognisably an 
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exponent of other than the tenets of the conformists. 
The experience of his boyhood, his training, his appren- 
ticeship as a conforming curate, had but confirmed in 
power and depth the convictions that were steadily 
gaining hold upon his heart and mind. As any prophet 
of old, Baxter felt called to preach the gospel, and at 
the age of twenty-six he was at last sure of the form 
that gospel must take. An irresistible power seemed 
to hold him in its grip; the cries of men in doubt, the 
peril of their souls, the horror and ignorance of sin, 
were to him realities of the utmost intensity. Organised 
and regulated worship could never meet the need, and, 
he thought, was too prone to emphasise the letter than 
the spirit of the laws of eternal life. To proclaim 
man’s individual responsibility and the absolute neces- 
sity for individual righteousness—such, henceforth, was 
his work. The opportunity came for him to leave 
Bridgnorth, and he went, leaving most of his con- 
formity behind him. He felt his heart swelling, and 
his tongue quick, with a message not yet declared. 
The “fire from off the altar”? had touched him, and 
when he made his way to Kidderminster, he was sure 
of his message, and it was the message of Puritanism. 


CHAPTER. IT 


THE PROPHET OF PURITANISM (continued) 
1640—1660 


PARLIAMENT was now busied in its campaign for the 
reform of the Church. Reft of both Strafford and 
Laud, the King was helpless and almost panic-stricken. 
The Commons pressed for the abolition of the hated 
Church courts, and amid rioting and tumult, silenced 
ministers were released from prison, obscurity, and 
exile. It afforded opportunity for the removing of 
crying abuse in the Church which the Parliament was 
not slow to seize. Laud, from his point of view, had 
seen in a rigid conformity and an impartial and more 
thorough application of episcopal authority under direc- 
tion from Canterbury the only way to purge and re- 
vivify the Church, and though Parliament abhorred 
everything that had been attempted in his name, it 
promptly assumed his power, and exchanged the in- 
quisition of the Bench for a committee of divines of 
its own choosing. This committee for the examination 
of scandalous ministers invited evidence, and, owing 
to its anti-episcopal character, gave the opportunity 
that Puritanism had long been seeking. With a bias 
as strong for “ pure religion’’ as Laud’s had been for 
conformity, examinations were speedily held, and se- 
questrations followed. 

The Vicar of Kidderminster was roundly accused, 
together with his curates, before Sir Henry Herbert of 
Bewdley. In a passage which seems to suggest that 
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Baxter’s zeal for efficiency had rather overshadowed his 
principles of Christian charity, a truly lamentable state 
of affairs is revealed. The result of the examination 
was that the vicar should retain his position; but that 
in place of the curates, a preacher should be invited to 
work in the parish, and should be maintained out of 
the moneys of the benefice. After some difficulty in 
finding the man to suit their needs, the committee of 
fourteen burgesses appointed for the purpose asked 
Baxter to come. Without hesitation he accepted; for 
as lecturer or preacher, and with full permission from 
the vicar to work in whatever way he thought best, 
Baxter saw the freedom that was essential to the de- 
livery of his “ message,” together with the added weight 
of recognised authority. ‘‘ Thus,” he writes, “was I 
brought by the gracious providence of God to that 
place which had the chiefest of my labours, and yielded 
me the greatest fruits of comfort.” * And so in fact 
it proved. / At Kidderminster, by steady and conscien- 
tious Sale the true greatness of the man was revealed: 
not in anything approaching to genius, or because of 
exceptional powers, but because Baxter was actuated 
by an overwhelming conviction of the gravity and 
eternal importance of his charge, and by a personal love 
for all who came under his care. Religion to him was 
too real, too vital a matter to approach carelessly or 
to present unworthily. ) He judged that that which 
stirred the very deeps of his own nature must in the 
same way stir all; that it must be taken to those who 
would not come for it, and at least laid before those 
who would not receive it. The very intensity of his 
own belief affected and dissipated the indifference of 
others, and his bodily weakness and constant sufferings 
afforded a parable all could understand; but the burn- 
ing love and the splendid sympathy which filled his 
heart for all, the wise prudence and wide patience that 
characterised all his dealings, and the utter absence 
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of all that could imply or be interpreted as self-seeking, 
revealed to men the riches of Christianity and drew 
them into the circle of its power. 

As pastor of Kidderminster, for that in fact is what 
he was even before the war, Baxter affords an instance 
of the real worth and beauty of Puritanism, and 
shows its attractive and compelling power. In him 
there is no affectation, no hypocrisy—nothing but a 
courageous devotion to, and fulfilment of, all that his 
stern creed demanded of him. Something of the trans- 
forming power of a high and noble service is seen in 
him too; something of that mysterious change that 
“out of weakness makes men strong.” ‘The pastor of 
Kidderminster is the prophet of Puritanism, and as 
such was never greater. The true man is to be found, 
not in the army confronting Cromwell, nor in the heat 
of hour-long disputations; not before Jeffreys under- 
going the mockery of inhuman trial, nor at Totteridge 
exiled and persecuted; but in the streets of Kidder- 
minster, passing from house to house, from family to 
family, with words of hope and exhortation, comfort 
and revelation, on his lips. 

Before a year had passed at Kidderminster, the war 
had come. It was destined to draw Baxter out of his 
seclusion ; but for the time being, difficulties of a minor 
kind were causing him pain and anxiety. Bodily weak- 
ness, with all the alarming symptoms of his strange 
malady, cast him into the depths of religious doubt and 
despondency. A plague had broken out in Dudley and 
in Bridgnorth, and in the mortality that followed swift 
upon its coming, his friends and patrons, the Foleys, 
suffered greatly, and both Mr. Madestard and his wife 
died. In after-years Baxter could not recall this time 
without emotion,* for betwixt private grief and per- 
sonal sickness, together with the slanderous reports 
which were levelled against him, his strong spirit 

* Cf. Saints’ Everlasting Rest, c. XI, p. 173 (1707 edn.); Relig. 
Pt. I, pp. 23-4. 
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quailed, yet only to rise again stronger and more con- 
fident in the uprightness of his heart and the nobility 
of his high calling. His doubts as to the validity of 
Scripture and the value of religion vanished, and the 
questions ceased to assault his mind. Once more he 
felt that he could praise God for his illness, and laugh 
in the face of scandal and opposition— “ and,” he con- 
cludes, ‘when faith revived, then none of the parts 
or concernments of religion seemed small, and then 
man seemed nothing, and the world a shadow, and 
God was all.’ * 

Throughout the country feeling was high. Men 
sought to justify their action, whether they stood for 
Parliament or King. Old loyalty and faith in the 
King were not yet overthrown, for the doctrine of 
his divine right to rule had a place deep in the hearts 
ofall. Tostill their consciences some sought to divorce 
the King’s policy from his kingship, and while con- 
demning his actions, still to be true to the man; but 
Parliament had reached decision, if it could not yet 
voice constitutional grounds nor quote constitutional 
precedent: and this decision the King had answered by 
unfurling his standard at Nottingham. 

Baxter would hold to neither side. ‘“ For my own 
part,’ he writes, “I freely confess that I was not 
judicious enough in law and politics to decide this 
controversy which so many lawyers and wise men 
differed in,’ + and in the end it was not politics that 
persuaded him, but his sense of the growing weakness 
of the Army through lack of religious inspiration and 
religious guidance. Forgetting all else, he saw Crom- 
well’s Ironsides as Puritanism fighting for its own, 
and in the fight hampered and beset by the crude ideals 
of a host of sectaries. 

In spite, however, of Baxter's ‘relinalian to stand 
aloof from the struggle, events in Kidderminster first 


* Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 24. 
+ ibid, Pt L, py 3978 aa: 
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drove him from the town and finally caused him to 
undertake the work of a chaplain in the Army. The 
occasion of his leaving his charge was the publication 
of an iconoclastic order from Parliament, not long 
after the Protestation of May 3, 1641. Baxter, by 
expressing his approval of the Protestation, had already 
cast a shadow upon his popularity; for Worcestershire 
was strongly royalist, and already inclined to range 
itself definitely under the King’s banner. By sup- 
porting the Protestation, which in fact was but a sop 
for tender consciences and. intended to allay the in- 
creasing doubts as to the intentions of Parliament, 
Baxter displayed rather more enthusiasm for the 
authority of the Commons than was welcome in Kidder- 
minster. With wise discretion, not altogether free 
from unconscious humour, the obeying of the order 
for the destruction of churchyard crosses and other 
“popish”’ ornaments in churches was left to the 
wardens of St. Mary’s Church. “I meddled not in 
it,’ Baxter writes, ‘though my judgment was for 
obeying the order.”’ * In spite of his care, a riot ensued, 
the town became more unruly, and Baxter himself was 
openly hailed as a Roundhead and a traitor, and it was 
only with difficulty that he escaped to Gloucester. He 
spent a month there, glad of the respite from war and 
its rumours, using his time in assisting the vicar of 
the place to make a more vigorous stand against the 
Baptists and sectaries of the district. He was then in- 
vited to return to Kidderminster; but the disturbed 
state of the town and the close proximity of active 
fighting, for Prince Rupert’s headquarters were at Wor- 
cester, made him refuse to do so for the time being. 
Preaching at Alcester, he heard the roar of the cannon 
at Edgehill, and later in the day visited the scene of the 
battle; and then thinking, as many did, that a month 
at most would see the end of the war, Baxter went to 
Coventry, to stay there until hostilities ceased. He had 
* Reliq. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 40, §§ 56-57. 
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not long settled there before he was invited to be 
preacher to the garrison, and to make the Governor’s 
house his headquarters. For a year he continued in the 
town, glad to be able to minister to the soldiers and to 
the civilians. Quite a number of divines had gathered 
at Coventry, all or most of them already known to him. 
Here Baxter took the Covenant, because he thought it 
to be mainly for the moral strengthening of Parlia- 
mentary garrisons. This unsatisfactory reason is the 
only one Baxter gives for taking a step he afterwards 
deeply regretted.* In view of the fact that since the 
Scottish agreement at York in 1641 the Solemn League 
and Covenant had been plainly put before the English 
people for acceptance, and that even now the Com- 
missioners were moving heaven and earth to induce © 
Parliament to adopt it, it could hardly have been an 
unknown quantity to Baxter. His signing the 
Covenant can only be regarded as an act of weakness, 
for he neither intended to become a Presbyterian nor 
had much sympathy with the Scots. It seems as if, 
in perplexity and doubt, Baxter was realising a little 
more clearly that his idealised views in regard to the 
Parliament in arms had been overcoloured by his own 
religious zeal, and that he now feared that the Parlia- 
ment would openly pursue its political aims to the detri- 
ment, if not the abandonment, of its religious profes- 
sions. ‘Thus any religious oath was better than none, 
and as he had decided to cast in his lot with the 
Parliament, he would likewise conform to what the 
Parliament enjoined. The taking of the Covenant is 
an instance of that casuistical tendency that was to 
cause Baxter most of the troubles and difficulties that 
came his way. Emphasising this trait, one writer has 
said of Baxter that but for his early Bible teaching, 
he would have been a sceptical philosopher, “but that 
what was wanting in his sensitive and deficient in his 


* Cf. Preface by Editors of B.’s Practical Works, Vol. I, p. viii; 
Penitential Confessions, Orme’s edn., p. 23. 
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intellectual nature was balanced and corrected by the 
spiritual elevation of his mind.” * 

Toward the end of his stay in Coventry it is not 
hard to see that the fulfilment of his duties, as Baxter 
conceived, lay chiefly in disputations with the sectaries 
that molested the religious peace of the town. Each 
day found him championing the faith, using every 
weapon in his rhetorical armoury, with unfailing energy 
and indisputable skill against all, Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Separatists alike, that dared to stand their 
ground against him. It was, on a small scale, what 
later he was to do amongst the regiments of Crom- 
well’s army. ‘‘ But preaching controversies is not the 
most useful method of converting unbelievers or of 
establishing saints’ +; neither was Coventry altogether 
peaceful with this champion in her midst; and there- 
fore, when Baxter expressed his wish to enter the 
Army as a chaplain, little opposition was made by those 
to whom he turned for counsel and advice. He must 
have been an uncomfortable neighbour, albeit a godly 
and a zealous man, and the fact that neither now nor 
subsequently any of the ministers whose opinion he 
sought offered to accompany him, suggests that they 
were relieved rather than otherwise at his departure. 

After Naseby Field, in the neighbourhood of which 
Baxter had visited some of his friends in the Army, 
the realisation of the confused and chaotic state of re- 
ligious thought amongst the soldiers seemed to show 
him, and many other ministers who had been shelter- 
ing in fortified towns, that for lack of “ godly teaching 
and godly discipline’ the hosts of the Lord were fast 
becoming zealous advocates of heresy and schism. He 
saw himself, like the prophets of old, called upon to 
fulfil what he feared through his careless indifference 
had been lamentably neglected. 


* Sir Jas. Stephen; cA Essays in Eccl. Biography (Silver 
Library edn.), Vol. IT, p. 
+ Wm. Orme, Life FR B., Vol. I of Practical Works, p. 43. 
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With amazing self-confidence and the effrontery of 
the simple and sincere of heart, Baxter therefore ob- 
tained a chaplaincy in Whalley’s regiment, filled with 
the determination to win officers and men from the 
corrupting influence of too much liberty in matters of 
faith and conscience. From the first it was a forlorn 
task; for Baxter stood alone, and came to the Army 
with precisely the views to which Cromwell could 
give neither countenance nor support. Baxter 
never had the mind to grasp largely. His world was 
made up of his immediate surroundings, and his ideas 
revolved with meticulous precision around the problems 
and difficulties he was facing at the moment. In Crom- 
well there was exactly the reverse; for he was endowed 
with no particular skill in any one direction, either 
of administration or diplomacy, but he was able to 
grasp, with an extraordinary range of understanding, 
the influences and tendencies at work amongst his 
soldiers, his followers, and his foes. So, in the matter 
of religion, he saw that to be supreme he must coun- 
tenance all, and outwardly at least favour none. The 
diversity of religious opinion allowed in the Army was 
readily seen in itself to typify the liberty for which men 
were fighting. Baxter regretted, when chilled by 
Cromwell’s cold reception, having refused a chaplaincy 
to the great general himself in the opening days of the 
war; for he fancied that his teaching then would have 
checked the rapid growth of Sectarianism and Inde- 
pendency which now had reached beyond control; but 
it is questionable whether, under the most favourable 
circumstances, his power would have availed for long. 
Cromwell would never have made the mistake of bind- 
ing himself to one school of thought that either in 
essence or in fact would have brought to men’s minds 
the episcopal tyranny they hated. As Baxter had been 
a source of discomfort to the ministers gathered at 
Coventry, so now in the Army, had he held any position 
of indisputable authority, he would have caused dis- 
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ruption rather than union, and have severed rather than 
strengthened the bonds between Cromwell and _ his 
command. . 

For three years Baxter travelled with the Army, as 
chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s troops, while Goring 
and his Cavaliers were driven farther and farther 
west. He was present at most of the more noticeable 
engagements and skirmishes, and proved himself to be 
fearless as well as faithful in battle as well as in camp. 
The pages of his autobiography, in the long recital of 
his doings in the Army, give good testimony to Baxter’s 
strong and self-obliterating temperament. Only once 
does he mention being compelled by ill-health to leave 
his post as chaplain; but the physical prostration that 
ensued at the close of hostilities reveals how unspar- 
ingly and relentlessly he had strained and taxed himself 

in strength and endurance. 

* Greatly distressed by what his visit to his friends 
at Naseby had brought home to him, and apprehensive 
for the right-mindedness of the Army in its holy cause, 
Baxter had not spared himself in making atonement 
for the unconscious neglect of nearly two years. In 
a flash he saw that, ostrich-like, immured in the security 
and isolation of Coventry, he had been blind to the real 
danger. “ We took the true happiness of King and 
people, Church and State, to be our end, and so we 
understood the Covenant,’ * is his pathetic excuse. 
It was a shock to him to hear plain talk, among officers 
and privates alike, of conquering the King, and of es- 
tablishing a new constitution; a greater shock still to 
hear the faith he so deeply cherished questioned and 
made fun of, while officers disputed and privates 
preached with more sound than sense in their doctrines. 
Opinions of every kind, and distorted forms and be- 
lief, mingled with private notions and foreign fancies, 
Baxter heard wherever he went, and to his sorrow and 
amazement he saw that they were not merely unchecked 
* Reliq. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 50. 
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but openly encouraged by those in authority. To declare 
such speculation presumptuous and deserving of divine 
wrath, to persuade and to win back to orthodoxy, to 
lay down lines beyond which man might not presume to 
pass, and all this to men tasting the fresh fruit of 
new-found liberty and jubilant with the successes that 
had attended their arms, was Baxter’s self-imposed task. 
‘““T set myself from day to day to find out the corrup- 
tions of the soldiers, and to discourse and dispute them 
out of their mistakes both religious and political,” * 
he writes, and it is certain that in this thankless task 
he exerted himself to the utmost of his powers. 

To labour unceasingly, to pursue his end with never- 
flagging zeal and never-failing hope, to bend his mind 
to every problem and courageously to withstand his 
opponents for hours at a time, such was Baxter’s life 
while with the Army—and even when incapacitated 
by sickness, still to hope and still to plan for more 
organised, more weighty pursuance of his mission. 
Single-handed, he had seen that most of his efforts 
had accomplished little. Cromwell had discountenanced 
the design—for Baxter had made no secret of his hopes 
and intentions—and had excluded the zealous preacher 
from all councils and centres of influence, while the 
necessarily rapid movements of the troops and the dis- 
persal of the soldiers made it impossible for him to 
make permanent converts of any who had been im- 
pressed. “But I found,’ he writes with supreme 
high courage, “ that if the Army had but had ministers 
enough that would have done but such a little as I 
did, all their plot might have been broken, and King, 
Parliament, and religion might have been preserved.” + 
These are not the words of one who was glad to see 
Presbyterianism erected, in spite of the general opinion 
that Baxter was a stern and narrow-minded zealot 
in itscause ; but rather the regrets of a man who saw 
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the liberty he had long enjoyed surely and certainly 
being taken away from him. 

When, therefore, in 1646 Baxter was too feeble to 
continue in his work as a chaplain, and was compelled 
to seek quiet and new strength, it was dreaming this 
unselfish dream, and planning for its fuller realisation, 
that he left the Army. Disappointed but not dis- 
couraged, even after his hard experience, he was not 
disillusioned. He had heard the “ call,’ and dared 
not question it; and in the pure faith he professed so 
sincerely he saw the restoration of King and nation 
to a fuller, happier, and holier life. 

For five months Baxter lay in extreme weakness at 
Sir Thomas Rous’s house at Worcester, and when at 
last he was able to travel again, he went back, not to 
the Army, but to iidarininsien Active operations 
in the field had come to an end with the surrender of 
the King, and a speedy demobilisation of the Army 
was expected; moreover, Baxter knew that he was 
both unwelcome to those in authority and also unfit 
to continue his work among the soldiers.* On reach- 
ing Kidderminster, he found that the vicarage had just 
been sequestrated. |The townspeople at once invited 
him to accept the living thus made vacant. This Baxter 
felt he could not do. Possibly he shrank from the 
responsibility of holding a cure, possibly he did not feel 
strong enough to undertake the work; but in view of 
his subsequent activities and the practical outcome of 
the lectureship he consented to hold, there is little doubt 
that, in his mind, Baxter could not bring himself to 
accept an authority that demanded a more thorough- 
going support of Presbyterianism than he was prepared 
to give. Puritan still, in spite of the Covenant, the 
freedom he had had was now, as in 1640, essential to 
the faithful delivery of his “ message’”’; and he was 
incidentally as shy of the yoke of Presbyterianism as 
he had been of the authority of the bishops. 

* Cf. Relig. Baxi., Pt. I, p. 59, § 85. 
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Since they could not persuade him to alter his 
decision, the people of Kidderminster were glad to 
have Baxter back in the old office of lecturer; but if 
he had refused the pastoral charge, he could not refuse 
the deference that was generally and freely rendered. 
His voice was the voice, and his opinion the final 
authority, not merely in matters that concerned the 
welfare of men’s souls, but in all the perplexing ques- 
tions of the day. Vicar in fact if not in name, he 
visited all, supervising the work of the curate at 
Milton, directing and controlling the teaching of every- 
one who held a ministerial charge in the neighbour- 
hood. Indefatigable and thorough in everything he 
undertook, without self-seeking, but with an intense 
love for and pride in his work, Baxter laboured for 
the permanent uplifting and complete conversion of 
all who put themselves or chanced to come under his 
notice. (The secret of his success was personal care 
of individuals, based upon intimate knowledge of their 
daily life, prompted and, sustained by an unaffected and 
impartial love for all.) Few men have so put their 
convictions into practice; few men have so literally 
understood or so minutely followed the duties of their 
calling. At length, and with transparent humility, 
Baxter speaks of his method amongst the townsfolk 
of Kidderminster, and in those pages of his memoirs * 
indicates the model parish priest, and lays down the 
principles upon which he should labour, and by which 
his heart should be swayed for all times and conditions. 

Nicholas Ferrar may have equalled him in intensity 
of conviction, George Herbert in piety, Lancelot 
Andrewes in his love for the souls of men; but Richard 
Baxter is greater than these by reason of his con- 
ception of the priceless worth of holiness to every 
man, and of his endeavour to give to all the treasure 
he so highly valued. “The young were interested and 


‘e * Relig. Baxt., Pt. 1, pp. 83-96. Cf. Gildas Salvianus and Saints’ 
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led on, the wavering were admonished and established, 
the strong were taught to minister to the weak; and 
the prayers of many a holy band at once strengthened 
the hands of their ministers and girded each other 
for the race divine.” * The public lesson was followed 
by private instruction; and while no sinner was con- 
demned, no sin was condoned. Baxter appears to have 
possessed a marvellous insight and sympathy, so that 
no man’s weakness escaped his notice and no man 
suffered from lack of wise consideration. 

During the fourteen years of his second stay in 
Kidderminster neither enthusiasm nor power failed 
him, though each day meant for him hours of pain and 
great weakness, opposition and misunderstanding. With 
the passing of the years his duties became increasingly 
arduous and his sacred responsibility increasingly plain. 
It was a time of unassuming heroism, of unswerving 
devotion to a duty recognised as such by few, and but 
rarely held in honour. Danger and romantic adven- 
ture add no colour and no excitement, Baxter reaches 
no heights of arresting and vivid achievement, but 
maintains an unfailing rectitude, an unfailing courage, 
honesty, and love, that sought no reward and received 
none. | 

There is, however, another aspect of Baxter’s char- 
acter which has been by many emphasised out of all 
due proportion, since it is the outcome very largely 
of that which gives him claim to both veneration and 
honour. He was sternly intolerant of the opinions 
of those who differed from him, and as harsh in his 
judgment as he was sincere in his abhorrence. It is 
not too much to say that he hated Cromwell and was 
suspicious of the Parliament. Fearlessly he denounced 
and openly opposed whatever he considered to be dis- 
loyal to the King and the old constitution. As in 
matters of religion, so in matters of State, he upheld 
the liberty of the individual, his right to an opinion, 

* Orme, Life of R. B., p.. 133. 
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his right to make his voice heard; but of too much 
liberty he was undoubtedly afraid. Presbyterianism 
to him was too binding, just as Independency was too 
unfettered; yet he was looked upon as a leader in the 
former, and undoubtedly practised the principles of 
the latter: but Sectarianism was frankly abhorrent. 
Baptists, Ranters, Seekers, and Quakers were, in his 
Opinion, traitors to the cause of true religion, and no 
less traitors to the State. W5ith pen and tongue he 
waged fierce warfare, and he was an adept in the use 
of his weapons. For hours without stopping, lest his 
adversaries should gain advantage, he disputed and 
argued and cavilled and questioned. Tracts he scat- 
tered broadcast, bills he wrote and posted in prominent 
places. By every means in his power he pursued his 
double aim—to convince those in doubt, and to silence 
those inerror. His own position he considered impreg- 
nable, and he saw himself as the appointed champion 
of pure religion, for whom there could be no defeat, 
if no great, final, and decisive victory. But apart from 
his predilection in these ways, Baxter’s powers in dispute 
and dialectic were his own undoing; for once in the 
swim, he could make no headway against the current. 
This is particularly noticeable in his behaviour at the 
Savoy Conference. He must have seen the wisdom of 
accepting the rulings of the bishops, yet he saw faults 
and objections to these rulings plainer still, and argu- 
ment followed argument, to the irritation of those who 
opposed him, and the final discomfiture of the whole of 
the Nonconformist party. 

At Kidderminster, Baxter had formed an association 
of the ministers in his neighbourhood.* It was not 
the Presbyterian classes, as some have thought, but 
a revival of the old Puritan “ Exercises,’’ or ‘‘ Prophesy- 
ings,” which Archbishop Grindal had approved and 


* For an account of the Worcester Association see Relig. Baxt., 
pp. 85-90, 146-149. Cf. W. A. Shaw, History of the Church under the 
Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 164. 
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Archbishop Whitgift so stringently regulated. The 
Presbyterian system had never been so freely accepted, 
and, as already has been noticed, Baxter had not signed 
the Covenant as a matter of conscience, but of exped- 
iency. The constitution of the Worcester Association 
strove to maintain the ideal of the Presbyterian synods, 
without accepting their binding and executive powers. 
There were no pretensions to the enforcing of discipline, 
selection of candidates or the ordaining of ministers; 
but the purpose only of providing means for the main- 
tenance of private study, the discussion of religious 
questions and the promoting of mutual understanding 
and goodwill. Baxter was emphatic upon the point 
that no uniformity of belief was required or demanded 
of the members. 

The success of the Worcester Association, so happy 
-a part of the work Baxter accomplished at Kaudder- 
minster, had been secured precisely because the members 
under his leadership had been purposely blind to their 
conflicting opinions, and as open-eyed to those in which 
they could all agree.* Thus a common ground, so 
carefully preserved, had made the meetings helpful to 
all. It is remarkable that this spirit of toleration and 
of courteous consideration for the opinions of others 
should have been so much in evidence in Baxter's asso- 
ciation, and should not have remained with him in 
London when he needed it most. The atmosphere of 
debate was one that roused Baxter to a condition of 
dogged and determined obstinacy, so that all was for- 
gotten save the urgent necessity of proving his point. 
Had he been able to keep in mind the secret of his 
power in Worcester, it would have been of great and 
lasting value, both to himself and to all who could not 
give a complete conformity to the requirements of the 
Established Church. It was a personal feeling more 
due to the thought of the times than to his bodily weak- 
ness, as Orme would have his readers believe. There 

* Cf. Relig. Baxt., pp. 85, 89. 
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was in Baxter, in spite of his calling, a harsh and in- 
tolerant vein, a fierce and implacable sense, in matters 
of thought and opinion, that in other circumstances 
would have made him an inquisitor, a stern and un- 
compromising judge, swift to condemn and, if need 
were, to punish. It was an age not yet free from 
the idea that in the case of obstinate and self-willed 
men, the salvation of their souls could be found in the 
torturing, even the destruction, of their bodies. 

Mention has been made of Baxter’s attitude to Crom- 
well, and through Cromwell to the government of the 
Commonwealth. Baxter was never insensible to the 
advantages which the broadmindedness of the great 
general brought, never ungrateful for the freedom in 
religious thought and practice he and many others en- 
joyed; but to the old idea of Monarchy he was strongly 
attached. He persuaded his congregation, and indeed 
the townspeople of Kidderminster to a large extent, 
against subscribing to the Covenant, as an oath too 
definitely Presbyterian; the Engagement he likewise 
disapproved of, as too plainly Independent; and as 
for “ The Agreement of the People,’ that, though in 
fact drawn up by Hollis, Baxter always thought to be 
the work of Cromwell, “ plainly contrived,’ he wrote, 
“to usher in an heretical democracy.’’* Such oaths, 
he felt sure, would prove “snares to the consciences ” 
of men, and as such should find no warm advocate 
in him, 

The execution of King Charles he felt to be a political 
crime and a cause of offence to all religious-minded men. 
His loyalty blinded him to the King’s failings, and 
gave to Baxter the opinion almost universally held 
now, that Charles was the victim to party spite, if not 
personal ambition. The King’s Machiavellian princi- 
ples, and, so far as promises were concerned, his un- 
scrupulous insincerity, the impossibility of there being 
any means of agreement in religious matters and of 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 64. 
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settlement in matters of State while the King remained 
alive, and the constant danger of rebellion, have no place 
in Baxter’s considerations. To him, Charles had been 
the victim of scheming and wicked advisers, and was 
now at the mercy of a strong, ambitious, and capable 
man, who had in addition the Army at his back. The 
Parliament was a negligible quantity, dependent upon 
and deceived by Cromwell. The following passage, 
quoted at length, well illustrates what has been said 
above: “ And the men of the Rump, being deluded by 
Cromwell, and verily thinking that he would be for a 
democracy, which they called a commonwealth, they 
gratified him in his designs, and themselves in their 
disloyal distrusts and fears; and they caused a High 
Court of Justice to be erected, and sent for the King 
from the Isle of Wight: Colonel Hammond delivered 
_ him, and to Westminster Hall he came, and refusing 
to own the Court and their power to try him, Cook 
as attorney having pleaded against him, Bradshaw as 
President and Judge recited the charge and condemned 
him: And before his own gate at Whitehall they erected 
a scaffold, and before the full assembly of people be- 
headed him: wherein appeared the severity of God, 
the mutability and uncertainty of worldly things, and 
the fruits of a sinful nation’s provocations, and the in- 
famous effects of error, pride and selfishness, prepared 
by Satan to be charged hereafter upon Reformation 
and Godliness, to the unspeakable injury of the Chris- 
tian name and Protestant cause, the rejoicing and ad- 
vantage of the Papists, the hardening of thousands 
against the means of their own salvation, and the con- 
fusion of the Actors when their day is come.’’* 

It is not surprising to find, in view of this candid. 
expression of opinion, that Baxter had little respect for 
the ecclesiastical ordinances which Parliament issued 
from time to time, and that, whether in town or Church, 
he did not hesitate to disregard them. If, as representa- 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 63, § 96. 
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tives of the Government, certain authorities in Kidder- 
minster did not approve of this, as members of Baxter’s 
congregation they did not molest or try to hinder their 
minister. ‘‘ The committee men looked sour,” he wrote, 
“but let me alone.”* Yet it was Baxter’s fortune to 
suffer severely under the restored Monarchy and to 
be at ease under the Commonwealth. To the one he 
had always been loyal, whereas to the other he had 
never given more than a grudging acknowledgment, as 
to be endured since it could not be avoided. As, though 
a Commonwealth-man, he had remained faithful to the 
Monarchy and the old constitution, so, though a non- 
conformist, Baxter always was very reluctant to break 
away from the Established Church. On no other 
ground save that of Puritanism can this hesitancy be 
explained, or could Baxter have justified his own posi- 
tion to himself. He is usually termed a Presbyterian, 
but with Presbyterianism he had very little sympathy; 
Independency he abhorred, and Anabaptism he de- 
nounced as heresy. ‘‘ He belonged to no party, for in 
each he saw some things to applaud and some things 
to condemn. He was neither Episcopal nor strictly 
a Presbyterian; he was too Arminian for the high Cal- 
vinists, and too Calvinistic for the Arminian.” + His 
position and teaching were Puritan in the best sense,, 
strangely self-centred, yet wholeheartedly sincere, aim- 
ing at and striving for the convincing and the conversion 
of the individual. Baxter had no conception of the 
Church as a society or even as a family; his vision 
was focussed upon the soul, naked and responsible be- 
fore its Creator. 

The life and position which Baxter maintained in 


* Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 67, § 105. 
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Kidderminster fulfilled this extreme individualism, yet 
he was averse to any formal separation from the Estab- 
lished Church, in spite of the wish of many in his con- 
gregation to do so. There is no way of ascertaining 
now when the actual formation of a dissenting body 
took place in Kidderminster, but it is likely that, realis- 
ing that the desire of his congregation was too strong 
for his own wishes, Baxter left to his successor that 
which his own work had effectually accomplished, 
namely, the formal separation from the Church and 
the setting-up of the meeting. 

With the Restoration, Baxter returned to London, 
and never afterwards went back to Kidderminster. 
Orme suggests that his reason was to help in the Pres- 
byterian cause,* and while the King was new to the 
throne, to press for concessions for the Noncon- 
formists; but Baxter gives no reasons for the move, 
which, considering his usual outspoken manner, seems 
to suggest that either he felt his work was done in 
Kidderminster, and could not bring himself to face the 
fact, or that events carried him with them, and in the 
years of fighting and suffering for his cause that fol- 
lowed he had at first no opportunity and later no in- 
clination to return. If, about 1660, his hearers in Kid- 
derminster had decided upon a final and complete separ- 
ation from “the dregs of Episcopacy,”’ and if Baxter 
himself did not wish to be associated with so drastic 
a step—in view, particularly, of revolutionary changes 
that might come any day—possibly he took leave of his 
people at the moment when he saw that by staying he 
would hurt rather than continue to help them. What- 
ever the motive, on April 13, 1660, Baxter came to 
London; to be no longer an obscure country parson, but 
to be a leader of his party, revered and respected by 
some, hated and persecuted by others, yet true, whether 
through good or evil report, to the principles of the 
pure faith he had always held. 

* Orme, Life of R. B., p. 160, note, 
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TuHE Restoration was for Charles the happy ending of 
his travels; and with the remembrance of the insolence 
he had endured at the French Court, the poverty and 
misery that had marked the long years of exile, the 
grudging and timorous loyalty of his followers, the 
self-seeking opportunism of the Scottish Kirk, there 
came the resolve that neither personal convictions nor 
political expediency should compel him to enter upon 
those travels again. ‘The terms of the Treaty of Breda 
lay before him, and a deputation of Presbyterian minis- 
ters waited upon him; but in his heart he felt as little 
bound by the terms of the one as he was impressed 
by the suave loyalty of the other. That he had, in 
regard to the political or the religious conditions to 
which he agreed, any mental reservations is extremely 
doubtful. He had long looked upon his restoration to 
his father’s throne as nothing but what was his due 
and indisputable right, so that he now received his 
summons to be the acknowledged King of England with 
all the glad excitement of a schoolboy released on holi- 
day. The ready money was of far more consequence 
to him than the terms of the Treaty, and his shrewd 
recognition of the feelings that swayed the minds of 
his people something of more value than the devout 
protestations of the Presbyterians who had come to 
give him the benefit of their counsel and advice. Charles 
68 
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saw, with that keenness of understanding with which 
he was never accredited even by his own ministers, first 
that with the death of Cromwell the real power of the 
Commonwealth had passed away; and then that Puri- 
tanism, the active and moving spirit of the great re- 
bellion, had never been generally accepted by the mass 
of the people, and was now fast losing what little 
influence remained to it. He saw, moreover, that he 
had only to emphasise personal loyalty, and to uphold 
Episcopacy, to be secure on his throne and sure of 
his head. 

Relief, excitement, and reaction had gripped the 
minds of the people of England, and since for many the 
death of King Charles I had always been a guilty, 
haunting memory, the restoration of his son was but 
just in the eyes of God and man, and the only means 
of reparation that lay in their power. 

The Presbyterians had been quick to act in the nego- 
tiations for the King’s return, and in a measure felt 
that they had both come back to their own and deserved 
consideration from Charles. Episcopalians were con- 
fident that at last the Established Church would be re- 
stored to its old dignity and authority; and Baptists, 
Independents, and Quakers alike felt sure that toleration, 
if not comprehension, would be granted to all. Con- 
scious of their late good services, the Presbyterians lost 
no time in endeavouring to secure their position with 
the King. Eagerly and earnestly they strove to repre- 
sent the country in making the King welcome, and to 
induce all to believe that the Restoration was the out- . 
come of their labours, their hopes, and their prayers. 
Calamy, Manton, and the Earl of Manchester were the 
moving spirits of the party, and to it Baxter was drawn, 
and with it identified, in spite of his very indeterminate 
opinions. 

The time seemed opportune for a peaceful settle- 
ment, and these men, who were indeed but moderate 
Presbyterians, if Presbyterians at all, bestirred them- 
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selves to make good use of it. Charles, however, was 
not for a moment off his guard. He might favour 
Presbyterianism for the time being, and speak airily 
of liberty of conscience; but actually he was indifferent, 
and cared for neither the one nor the other. Through- 
out the reign, events were influenced and moulded by 
Charles’s supposed leanings towards Roman Catholic- 
ism, but the trouble lay rather in the nation’s fears than 
the King’s convictions. Charles determined that per- 
sonal safety should define his policy and, if need be, 
control it; and he was shrewd enough to see that the 
royalist reaction was his mainstay and a sentimental 
loyalty his strongest support. 

People were tired of Commonwealths and Dictator- 
ships, suspicious of a religious freedom that might 
strengthen the power of Rome, and frankly impatient 
of the spiritual domination so dear to the Presbyterians. 
Charles, therefore, would play one against another and 
each against all, if thereby he could secure the safety 
of his throne. As for his head—the sad fate of his 
father was his chief security in that direction. Never 
again would the tragedy of Whitehall be played so long 
as the “ Martyr King’’ was remembered. Shame, re- 
morse, and a longing to make reparation, prompted 
the hearts of all to give warm welcome to Charles and 
his suite, and later on to judge with leniency the licence 
and luxury of the Court. 

Single-minded men like Baxter could never see the 
connection between the attitude of the nation and the 
behaviour of the King; and, therefore, never gave up 
hope of securing the rights and liberties which had 
been so freely promised in the Declaration of Breda 
to those of tender consciences. The history of Dissent 
for the next thirty years is summed up in the Savoy 
Conference on the one hand and in the Clarendon Code 
on the other. It was a war between two conflicting 
ideals, Voluntaryism and Erastianism; the one as un- 
reasonably hindered as the other was unreasonably 
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helped by the extreme loyalism which characterised these 
years. Pointing to the events of the last twenty years, 
men found it all too easy to conclude that religious 
liberty and political disaster were one and the same. 
After the first demonstrations of loyalty, the Presby- 
terians began to press for the promised settlement. The 
time seemed favourable, for under the patronage of 
Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of Orrery, and that of 
Edward, Earl of Manchester, a number of leading 
divines had been presented to the King. In June 1660 
Baxter was made a Royal Chaplain, and with Reynolds, 
Calamy, and others was granted a private audience. 
The newly-made chaplains plainly intimated their 
desire for union with the Established Church in a 
lengthy address which Baxter delivered on their behalf, 
and were elated at the King’s gracious and apparently 
sincere reply. Clarendon’s support was won, and Man- 
chester and Broghill were unsparing in the use of their 
influence. By the command of the King, therefore, a 
preliminary conference was held at Sion College, and 
a paper of proposals, based chiefly upon Archbishop 
Ussher’s Reduction of Episcopacy, was drawn up as 
representing the wishes of the moderate Presbyterians. 
This paper was mainly the work of Calamy and Rey- 
nolds. To Baxter was entrusted the task of making 
an abstract of the proceedings to lay before the King, 
and Worth and Reynolds drew up a list of objections 
to the episcopal forms and ceremonies. In all these 
doings the Presbyterians strove to maintain an imper- 
sonal attitude, yet even so they were charged with 
seeking their own comfort and security. ‘I leave it 
here on record,” says Baxter, “to the notice of pos- 
terity, that to the best of my knowledge the Presby- 
terian cause was never spoken for, nor were they ever 
heard to petition for it at all’’*; and the reason for 
the denial was that the delegates at the College con- 
ference did not look upon themselves as representing 
* Relig. Baxt., Pt. Il, p. 278. 
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any party, but rather considered that they were speak- 
ing on behalf of all those who could not give an honest 
assent and consent to the demands of the bishops. 

Charles outwardly expressed his approbation of the 
Nonconformist demands, and freely promised that the 
bishops should meet the divines in a similar spirit of 
concession and amity. The elation of Baxter and 
those who had worked in the conference with him is 
therefore excusable; for the day of agreement must 
have seemed very near. 

The bishops were growing more confident of their 
own position and authority, and felt more and more 
that it was incumbent upon them to uphold, with no 
uncertain voice, the claims of the Church that had 
suffered both disgrace and indignity. They would, 
therefore, arrange for no meeting as the Noncon- 
formists hoped, but sent a reply to the effect that if 
the divines were willing to concede so much, there was 
no need for them to stumble over minor difficulties, and 
in fact, there was no reason why they should not con- 
form with the requirements of the Church; anything 
that was really offensive in the Liturgy should be 
changed, and the King himself should judge, in the 
matter of ceremonies, the difficulties of particular per- 
sons.* 

For a short time the hopes of the Nonconformists 
were dashed; but Baxter would not abandon the oppor- 
tunity. He seems always to have maintained a strong 
faith in settlement and agreement coming by way of 
conferences, and in spite of repeated disappointments, 
even in the days of persecution so soon to come, was 
ever ready to enter into negotiations for fresh meetings. 
“Tt will be our just vindication,” he says, “ when it 
shall appear that-we humbly petitioned for and earnestly 
pursued after peace.’’+ 


* Cf. Relig. Baxt., II, 242-7, and Houghton, History of Religion in 
England, Vol. III, p. 105. 
{ Relig. Baxt., Pt, I, P. 259. 
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The conference at Sion College, the hopes and sub- 
sequent disappointment, were speedily forgotten in a 
matter of more startling moment. In the early days 
of September the leading Presbyterians received from 
Lord Clarendon a draft of the King’s Declaration of 
Indulgence—the first attempt on the part of Charles 
to lay claim to the dispensing power. Baxter was not 
satisfied with it, and with the consent of Calamy and 
Reynolds, and upon the advice of Lords Manchester, 
Anglesea, and Hollis, drew up an exceedingly long and 
tactless petition to His Majesty to have alteration made 
in it. Only Baxter in his whole-hearted and single- 
minded way could have thought for a moment that 
Charles would read the address; but Clarendon, though 
staunch for the Church, was not blind to the professed 
sincerity of the Presbyterians, and saw that the Declara- 
tion gave great opportunity for sounding the loyalty 
as opposed to the religious feelings of the Noncon- 
formists. 

The immediate excitement caused by the King’s 
restoration was giving way to an ill-expressed but real 
longing for settlement; but the punishment of all that 
could be found responsible for the execution of the 
late King and the subsequent policy of government 
had again roused feelings of disquiet and resentment, 
which at any moment might cause consternation at 
Whitehall. Thus the Declaration held out the olive- 
branch to the Nonconformists, and was meant to re- 
emphasise the lenient sentiments of the treaty of Breda; 
but the “ door” that would admit Presbyterians would 
also admit Sectaries and Roman Catholics, and this 
neither bishops nor presbyters desired. At Worcester 
House, therefore, Clarendon called a meeting to obtain 
some expression of opinion upon the Declaration; and 
Baxter, with Manton, Ash, and other prominent divines, 
was invited to be present. In spite of those who would 
have hindered him, Baxter rose to speak when the 
terms of the Declaration had been read. “For our 
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parts,’ he said, “we desire not favour to ourselves 
alone, and vigorous severity we desire against none. 
As we humbly thank His Majesty for his indulgence 
to ourselves, so we distinguish the tolerable parties from 
the intolerable.” * In allowing persons who could not 
bring themselves into conformity with the Established 
Church to meet for religious purposes, so long as the 
public peace was not thereby endangered, some ad- 
judged by Baxter as “intolerable” would receive 
toleration, and for this the Presbyterians could not ask, 
even if it meant the loss of their own privileges. “ The 
Presbyterians all perceived,” he said, “that it would 
secure the liberty of the Papists,’ and even the King’s 
rejoinder that the laws safeguarded that danger could 
not repress Baxter’s swift reply that the question was 
not whether there were laws against the Papists, but 
whether such laws would be put into force against 
them or not: “and so His Majesty brake up the meeting 
for that day.” + The concluding sentence is not without 
its humour; for Baxter, no doubt, was confident that 
he had unveiled the secret motive of the King, and 
had in addition routed the royal disputant. 

Charles and Clarendon were both eager to reduce the 
opposition of the Nonconformists, and therefore sought 
to win the more prominent leaders of Dissent to a 
more accommodating frame of mind. The obvious and 
easiest method. was that of bribery—which had been 
known to sway even the most obstinate opinions. To 
Baxter, Reynolds, and Calamy, therefore, bishoprics 
were offered, and to lesser men lesser dignities. Baxter 
refused the See of Hereford, and Calamy that of 
Coventry and Lichfield; but Reynolds accepted Nor- 
wich. Baxter had been appointed preacher to the 
Convention Parliament, and had been amongst the first 
to take an active part in the preliminary debates upon 
the possibility of establishing a basis of agreement with 


* Relig. Bavt.; Pew, pe 277. 
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the restored Episcopacy; but his books had long since 
made him known and popular amongst the Londoners, 
who, strongly Presbyterian, saw in him a man of weight 
to win to their side. In him, therefore, the dissenters 
felt they had found both a powerful and capable leader : 
and correspondingly, the bishops saw in him one who 
must either be won over or suppressed. Again and 
again the question of accepting a bishopric was pressed 
upon him, until at last Baxter promised to reconsider 
his decision if the King’s Declaration was made an 
Act, and if the great questions of the revision of the 
Prayer Book, the status of ejected ministers, the dis- 
missal of those holding benefices though unworthy and 
unfitted to do so, were seriously undertaken by a Com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. 

It must be insisted upon that Baxter’s position was 
still that of one strongly and staunchly Puritan. The 
old Puritan questions and difficulties, dating from the 
time of the Millenary Petition, were once more thrust 
to the fore and made the storm-centre of debate: and 
it is noticeable that anything definitely and exclusively 
Presbyterian was expressly denied as sought by the 
divines either in the Sion College or the Savoy Palace 
debates. 

Baxter is a Presbyterian even at this time of his 
life by association only; he is still the champion of the 
Puritan ideal, with a vision wider than that of any 
one party. There is in the acceptance or rejection of 
a bishopric, so far as Baxter was concerned, no violation 
of principle, for he had always reckoned himself a faith- 
ful member and duly ordained minister of the Church 
of England. Thus he urged that many more than 
three prominent divines should be made bishops, and 
that lesser men should hold positions of recognised 
trust and responsibility. He himself shrank from high 
office, and declared his unfitness for anything more 
than the vicariate of Kidderminster, which was indeed 
the one desire of his heart. In a letter to Clarendon 
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he shows plainly both his hopes and his aims: “If 
your Lordship continue in those intentions, I shall 
thankfully accept it in any other state or relation that 
may further my service to the Church and His 
Majesty. But I desire that it may not be a cathedral 
relation. And whereas the vicar of the parish where 
I live will not resign, but accept me only as his curate, 
if your Lordship would procure him some prebendary 
or other place of competent profit, for I dare not men- 
tion him to any parochial charge, or place that requireth 
preaching, so that he might resign that vicarage to me, 
without his loss, according to the late Act, before 
December, for the sake of that town of Kidderminster, 
I should take it as a very great favour. But if there 
be any great inconvenience or difficulties in the way, 
I can well be content to be his curate.’’* 

The “inconveniences and difficulties in the way” 
proved insuperable, for the Vicar of Kidderminster 
would not resign in spite of all that the King and 
Clarendon intimated to Sir Ralph Clare, and asked 
him to arrange. ‘‘ Can anything be more serious and 
cordial and obliging than all this,’ Baxter asks, “ for 
a Lord Chancellor . .. to take up his time so often 
and so much about so low a person, and so small a 
thing?” + 

Charles had not been restored to his throne longer 
than twelve months before it became clear to all that 
there was no hope for Nonconformity. Hyde had 
severed all connection with his colleagues in the Long 
Parliament, Sheldon was supreme in London, and the 
Presbyterian majority in the Convention Parliament 
had, in the recent elections, dwindled down almost to 
vanishing-point. Political feeling was strongly royalist, 
and ecclesiastical feeling no less in favour of Epis- 
copacy. Within the first two sessions of Charles’s 
first Parliament (May 8 to July 30 and November 20, 


* Letter, Nov. 1, 1660, Relig. Baxt., Pt. II, pp. 282-3. 
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1661, to May 19, 1662) a series of statutes effectually 
put an end to all projects for comprehension, and 
restored Church and Crown to nearly all their old 
powers.* The bishops were restored to their seats in 
the House of Lords, Archbishop Juxon and Gilbert 
Sheldon took their places in the Privy Council, and 
the ecclesiastical courts, with the exception of the High 
Commission, were again set up and resumed their 
former judicial powers. The King’s supremacy was 
asserted in all matters civil and religious, and the Solemn 
League and Covenant was ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman. | 

_ Puritanism was thus formally repudiated: for the 
future, stern measures would effectually root it out of 
the land. Episcopacy was in full favour, and conse- 
_ quently in no mood for compromise. In a few months 
a séries of Acts were passed—the Corporation Act, 
the Act of Uniformity, and the Licensing Act—all of 
which, though primarily directed against the Presby- 
terianism which was so strong in the towns, aimed at 
the extirpation of every shade and degree of Non- 
conformity. 

In his Declaration, Charles had promised that a Com- 
mission should undertake the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer. After the failure of the Sion Col- 
lege meetings, the Presbyterians, and particularly men 
of indeterminate position like Baxter, saw in a drastic 
revision of the forms of public worship a possible 
chance of their being able to remain within the Estab- 
lished Church. They therefore pressed for the ap- 
pointment of the Commission, and for getting to 
business. Twelve bishops and twelve divines were 
chosen: Sheldon, Bishop of London, Morley of Worces- 
ter, Cosins of Durham, Sanderson of Lincoln, Walton 
of Chester, and others of scholarly repute representing 
the Church; Baxter, Calamy, Manton, Newcomen, 
Spurstow, and Lightfoot with others representing those 

* R. Lodge, Political History, 1660-1702, p. 16, 
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who could not agree to the requirements of the Church. 
The conference assembled on April 15, 1661, at the 
Savoy Palace, in the lodgings of the Bishop of London, 
and was to continue in force until July 25. 

Whether Baxter thought that the conference at the 
Savoy would result in any settlement of difficulties or 
would establish any basis for a final agreement between 
the old tradition and the Puritan ideal is hard to say. 
He cannot have been blind to the trend of events, nor 
altogether deluded by the early promises of the 
King. It must have been clear to him, even 
at this early stage, that liberty in matters of 
religion was too deeply associated with the Crom- 
wellian régime to be considered with much sympathy 
by anybody, much less those who had suffered so 
directly at its hands. ‘The time was unpropitious, and 
the possibility of unbiassed judgment and impartial 
consideration of the questions at issue more than re- 
mote—more than could be expected of the members 
of either side. Puritanism had made such good use 
of politics in the past that it was impossible now to 
consider it apart from its political aspect. It is easy 
enough to condemn the attitude of the bishops as harsh 
and vindictive and unworthy the professions of Chris- 
tian men; but it is idle to do so, for any other attitude 
than that which the bishops adopted could only have 
been possible if the political theory of the restored 
monarchy had been able to look upon a citizen quite 
apart from, and without any consideration of, his pri- 
vate religious beliefs. 

Baxter was unfeignedly glad of the opportunity 
afforded by the conference. At last the cause he so 
warmly upheld would be able to make its voice heard, 
and above all, in a duly authorised and properly consti- 
tuted assembly. He was confident that he and his 
colleagues would be able to convince the Church of their 
sincerity and of their moderation, and that possibly 
a recognised place might be won for themselves and 
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those that came after them in the Established Church 
of the realm. He welcomed above all the opportunity 
for a battle of words, and from his own account of 
the proceedings it is not hard to see that the aim of 
the whole conference was speedily obscured by 
the heat and the interest of debating every point 
that came under discussion. A born logoma- 
chist, an opponent who would never yield one 
jot or tittle, he was indeed the last man to effect a 
compromise, and because of his great genius for con- 
troversy the most dangerous advocate Nonconformity 
could have had. Baxter was weak where many, him- 
self included, thought him strong; for he wasted his 
power and his time in winning not one grand and crush- 
ing victory, but in fighting innumerable and fruitless 
_ skirmishes. 

The opening words of the Savoy Conference, uttered 
by Dr. Frewen, Archbishop of York, augured ill for 
the hoped-for outcome of the meetings. He, he said, 
knew nothing of the business, and therefore turned it 
over to the Bishop of London, since he knew more of 
the King’s mind. Sheldon was not slow to place 
the onus of the problem upon the Nonconformists: 
“You have sought a conference, you are desirous of 
altering the Liturgy: we seek neither the one nor the 
other. Let us have your proposals in writing.” Such 
was the gist of his speech, his aim being plainly to 
reduce his opponents from equals to suppliants, from 
champions of a cause to advocates for its toleration. 
From this position, moreover, Sheldon could not be 
moved, in spite of the indignation and the repeated 
protests of the brethren. Baxter, however, though dis- 
appointed, was not yet disheartened; for if he and his 
colleagues were to be deprived of an immediate debate, 
the presentation of their exceptions and additions to 
the Book of Common Prayer in writing would safe- 
guard their intentions from the misrepresentation that 
had followed the Hampton Court Conference, and 
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would spare them the ridicule that had then un- 
deservedly been poured upon the Puritans. He per- 
suaded his party to acquiesce, and announced to the 
assembly that he and his brethren agreed to the con- 
ditions laid down by the Bishop of London. 

While some of the divines were busied over their 
objections to the existing form and order of public 
worship, Baxter was deputed to draw up an alternative 
acceptable to the Nonconformists. This task, com- 
prising twenty-six closely printed folio pages, took 
him a fortnight to complete. Even those who were 
most strongly prejudiced against the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, he thought, could find no scruple 
against the Scripture forms he had compiled; and 
those who imagined that the Nonconformists objected 
on principle to every and any form would see their 
mistake. Baxter endeavoured to make his “ additions ”’ 
a complete liturgy, and also added his conception of 
discipline, ‘‘ partly because else we should never have 
had opportunity therein to express our minds,” he 
writes, “and partly because indeed it belongeth to the 
integrity of the work, and to show the difference be- 
tween their kind of discipline in Chancellors’ courts 
and ours by pastors in Christian congregations.”’* 

When the conference next met, Baxter, on behalf of 
his side, presented first his petition, and then his pro- 
posals for the amendment of the Prayer Book. The 
patience and temper of the bishops, as Baxter himself 
expected, were sorely tried by the length of the “ un- 
grateful’’ document. There is a hint of mischievous 
enjoyment in Baxter’s own account of this stage in the 
proceedings, which the bishops speedily recognised and 
as speedily resented. Dr. Gunning, therefore, vehe- 
mently opposed the suggestions of the divines, and. 
indicated that the half-mischievous, half-hostile atti- 
tude of the Nonconformists was both unwise and 
unwelcome. If, however, the brethren were ‘“ con- 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. II, p. 306. 
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scious of their place and duty,” they did not hesitate 
openly to question episcopal authority. By doing so 
they succeeded only in further alienating the 
sympathy of the bishops, who were still bitter 
at the remembrance of the humiliations of the last 
- twenty years, and eager to reassert themselves in all 
the arrogance of their former position. 

The atmosphere of stern debate so congenial to Bax- 
ter was fatal to the ultimate success of the purpose of 
the Conference. The Nonconformists presumed that 
their opponents were willing to make concessions, and 
were promptly and plainly told by the bishops that there 
was no need, except in the minds of the Nonconformists, 
for any alterations at all. For the second time Baxter 
retired to answer the episcopal manifesto, staying just 
over a week at Dr. Spurstow’s house at Hackney, and 

applying himself with characteristic whole-heartedness 
tothe work. Ruthlessly he criticised the Prayer Book, 
focussing all his powers in detecting objectionable pas- 
sages, and drawing attention to everything that might 
permit of any latitude in interpretation. The purposed 
ambiguity or vagueness in statement of the book, such 
as had made it of use equally to Gardiner as to Cran- 
mer, and which had to a large extent made it possible 
for those of a Puritan way of thinking to remain within 
the Church for so long, was now, curiously enough, 
regarded as the great weakness of the book by those 
who had taken the greatest advantage of it. Urged on 
by his love for controversy, and conscious of his own 
deep insight and astuteness, Baxter spared himself 
neither relaxation nor rest until he had, to his own 
satisfaction, pointed with unerring finger to every 
imaginable fault that could be found in the Common 
Prayer Book from cover to cover. It was a remark- 
able feat for one man to accomplish in so short a time, 
but not altogether praiseworthy, nor at this juncture 
well advised; for so complete a condemnation of their 
authorised order of worship would only offend the 
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bishops and render them the more implacable, and they 
judged—and to a certain extent rightly—that the spirit 
of the Nonconformists was not that which sought 
agreement, but that which sought to belittle and dis- 
honour the very foundations of Episcopacy. 

The time allowed for the Conference was now almost 
at anend. Nothing had been accomplished to heal the 
breach between the two parties, whereas much had been 
done to widen it. Abandoning written statements, the 
Nonconformists now pressed for debate. ‘‘ We 
earnestly requested them,” Baxter writes, “ to spend the 
little time remaining in such pacifying conference as 
tended to the ends which are mentioned in the King’s 
Declaration and Commission, and told them that such 
disputes which they had called us to by their manner 
of writing were not the things we desired or thought 
most conducing to those ends.”* The bishops, how- 
ever, refused to debate. upon the suggested reforms, and 
nothing that the Nonconformists could say would pro- 
voke them to a discussion. Baxter was confident that 
his papers, if read over, had not been studied by the 
bishops, and was very indignant at their attitude. “ It 
seems,” he says, “‘ before they knew what was in them 
they resolved to reject our papers, right or wrong, and 
to deliver them up to their contradictors.”+ 

The time that remained was equally unprofitable with 
that that had already passed. The bishops had now 
lost all patience, and repeated their demand that before 
business could be commenced, the Nonconformists must 
not merely claim, but clearly prove the need for change. 
This, so far as Baxter could see, was nothing but a ruse 
to waste time, and only demonstrated the insincerity 
of the bishops. In the hope, therefore, that something 
might yet be accomplished, he declared himself both 
ready and able to show that there was indeed vital and 
pressing need for some careful and thorough alterations 
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in the form of teaching and order of worship as author- 
ised by the Church of England, if that Church truly 
was, as it claimed to be, “reformed and purified.” 
Baxter’s courage is only equalled by his unfailing 
tenacity of purpose. 

The bishops had gained their point; but not content 
with that, pressed the advantage home by throwing 
every kind of difficulty in the way of their opponents. 
From there being an equal debate between two parties, 
they declared that Nonconformity, not Churchmanship, 
was on trial, and therefore Nonconformity must defend 
itself. This sadly shook the confidence of the meet- 
ing. For two days Baxter argued, endeavouring to 
persuade the bishops to remove this last imposition; 
then the public debate, if such it can be called, was 
resolved into a battle between representatives—Dr. 
Pearson, Dr. Gunning, Dr. Sparrow, for the bishops, 
Dr. Bates, Dr. Jacomb, and Baxter to oppose them. The 
remaining Nonconformists did not even attend, for the 
battle was lost; and the last few days were spent in a 
pitiable and childish wrangle, in which it is plain that 
Baxter could scarcely utter a sentence without being 
called upon to define half the words he had used. 

A paper was introduced by Bishop Cosin at this 
point in the proceedings, ‘‘as from some considerable 
person,’ which waived ail particularities and plainly 
demanded whether the Prayer Book was contrary to the 
Word of God. If, in the opinion of the Nonconformists, 
it was not, let the brethren acknowledge the authority 
of the bishops and maintain the unity of the Church. 
This Baxter answered fully under eight headings, 
repeating, for the most part, the old objections, and 
laying emphasis upon those ceremonies which the Puri- 
tans had ever condemned as unlawful or inconvenient. 
Actually, of course, the paper which the bishop had 
introduced opened the whole debate again, and, though 
brief and apparently narrowing the issue almost to one 
question, could not intimidate Baxter into making a 
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general reply that might be construed as a complete sur- 
render of his position. It was in particulars that the 
spirit of Nonconformity had first been made known, 
and from particulars that it had reached down to the 
principles it was now defending. 

Until the evening of the last day appointed for the 
Conference the debate was continued, partly by word 
of mouth, partly by writing; but all to no end, for often 
the disputants descended to personalities, and the tone 
of the bishops became increasingly arrogant and uncom- 
promising. At last Baxter rose to ask what report 
should be made to the King. “It was agreed on,” he 
writes, “that we give nothing in our account to the 
King as charged on one another, but what is delivered 
in by writing: and that all our account was to be this, 
That we were all agreed on the Ends, for the Churches 
welfare, Unity, and Peace, and His Majesties happiness 
and contentment, but after all our debates, were dis- 
agreed of the Means. And this was the end of that 
Assembly and Commission.’’* 

The Savoy Conference was ended, and Baxter, in his 
comments upon the bishops who had constituted the 
commission, speaks bitterly of the lack of interest that, 
generally speaking, characterised them all. Bishops 
Gauden and Reynolds he describes as the only true 
moderators, Cosin as remarkable for an accurate know- 
ledge of the early decrees and councils of the Church, 
Pierson as the episcopal disputant, and Gunning as “ the 
strength and honour of the cause which we doubted 
whether he heartily maintained.”+ He describes him- 
self as speaking so much—indeed he had borne the 
brunt of the debates, and was responsible for a large 
share of the written work—because he was asked to do 
so by the members of his own side, and because he was 
“loth to expose them to the hatred of the bishops.” £ 
This is a curious statement, and reveals at least that he 
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was not blind to the attitude of the bishops, and explains 
also his own eagerness and hostility. But Baxter was 
never impartial, nor particularly charitable in his judg- 
ments of those who disagreed with him; and detailed 
as his account of the Conference proceedings is, there 
is every indication that the bishops are made to appear 
more reluctant and ungracious than they were, and the 
Nonconformists more harshly treated than was Chris- 
tian or just. 

Disappointed at the failure of the Savoy Conference, 
the Nonconformists approached the Lord Chancellor, 
requesting that the King’s Declaration be passed into an 
Act of Parliament; but Hyde not unnaturally felt that 
by their own over-scrupulous behaviour and thorough- 
going attack upon the Established Church Liturgy the 
Nonconformists had weakened their plea for compre- 
hension, and as an alternative suggested that a petition 
should be presented by them, rather than that their 
case should be pleaded by him. ‘The brethren fol- 
lowed his advice. Baxter had been prominent in the 
meetings at the Savoy, and in the matter of presenting 
this petition realised that he was suspect both to the 
Church and to his own party as one whose persistence 
had irritated the bishops and prejudiced his own cause. 
Dr. Manton, therefore, delivered the papers, and save 
for a short and keen-edged explanation, Baxter was 
deprived of making further witness of his faith in the 
Royal presence. 

An examination of the records of this famous con- 
ference leaves but one opinion of Baxter. By the com- 
pelling force of his character, he assumed the leadership 
of the Presbyterians, and by the strength of his con- 
victions changed the tenor of the meetings to a plea for 
Puritanism. Nothing characteristically Presbyterian 
was sought for, the old Puritan objections were 
solemnly brought forward again—the ring in marriage, 
the cross in baptism, the surplice. Not a word was 
said for the Westminster Confession, for the Directory 
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of Public Worship, for the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant; and Baxter himself urged his critics to remember 
that he had pleaded not for a primitive presbytery, but 
for a primitive episcopacy. Extempore prayer was 
indeed sought; but extempore prayer was as much in 
vogue with the Quakers as with the Presbyterians. 
Some suggestions for synodal jurisdiction were also 
aired; but synodal jurisdiction was as much a mark of 
the ‘‘ Congregational way” as of the Presbyterian. 
Never was Baxter less a Presbyterian than when he took 
his part in the Savoy Conference; never was he, on the 
other hand, more true to the convictions that had ruled 
his life, never was he more fearlessly or more faithfully 
the prophet of Puritanism. 

The close of the Savoy Conference marks the begin- 
ning of the years of persecution. From this time Bax- 
ter was looked upon as the champion of Nonconformity, 
and was, therefore, singled out to bear the full weight 
of the Church’s fears and resentment. So long as he 
was free to speak, there would be an increasing opposi- 
tion to episcopal authority, and possibly a return to the 
puritanical domination of the time of Cromwell. He 
was considered both a rebel and heretic, a danger to the 
political and spiritual well-being of the realm. And it 
must be conceded that, from his writings and behaviour, 
Baxter had done all that a man could to justify this 
opinion. Books and pamphlets were written openly 
against him, his sermons were pronounced seditious, 
and he and his brethren were accused of plotting against 
the State. The name “ Presbyterian,” as one of 
reproach, was applied to the Nonconformists generally, 
“an odious name,” says Baxter, “ and undeserved; for 
we never put up one petition for Presbytery, but 
pleaded for primitive episcopacy.”* | Harassed and 
criticised at every turn, he grew impatient, and strongly 
resented the injustice of the persecution. “A multi- 
tude of such experiences made me perceive when I was 
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silenced,” he writes, ‘‘ that there was mercy in it, in the 
midst of judgment, for I should scarce have preached a 
sermon, nor put up a prayer to God, which one or other 
(through malice or hope of favour) would not have 
been tempted to accuse as guilty of some heinous crime: 
and as Seneca saith ‘ He that hath an ulcer crieth Oh, if 
he do but think you touched him.’ ” * 

By the end of the year the position of the bishops 
was firmly established: the King had expressed his 
prejudice against those who did not love the Prayer 
Book, and the hope that they, when better informed, 
would change their minds; and Convocation had both 
amended the Prayer Book and made such additions as 
made it quite impossible for the Nonconformists to 
use it at all. There was now no need for subterfuge, 
and promises which had been demanded at Breda were 
not considered binding at Whitehall. Parliament 
determined that everything directly or indirectly remi- 
niscent of the Commonwealth should be done away. 
Cromwellians buried in Henry VII’s Chapel were 
exhumed and flung without ceremony into a pit dug in 
St. Margaret’s churchyard; the gaols were filled with 
recalcitrant Quakers to the number of more than four 
thousand; others who had been connected with the 
Protector, or prominent in the trial and execution of 
the late King, were sought out and punished; and the 
feeling against all kinds of Nonconformists grew to 
bitter hatred. Informers and spies reaped a harvest 
in rewards and payments for their zeal; throughout 
the country Puritan clergy were suspended, even ejected 
from their homes, with the same indiscrimination as the 
Triers had shown a few years before; and a wave of 
licence and immorality swept over London, which the 
shamelessness and corruption of the Court both coun- 
tenanced and directed. No doubt, in writings of this 
period, opinion has had room to exaggerate, and con- 
stant repetition has possibly translated legend into fact. 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. II, p. 374. 
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Authorities like Baxter himself were prone to see the 
worst, if not to imagine more than they saw. In con- 
trast with Puritan ideals, the corruption was hideous, 
the laxity almost beyond description; but in contrast 
with the life and customs of the Continent, in the chief 
cities of Italy, Spain, and France, London had not 
become the den of infamy these writers with their stern 
and narrow outlook have led historians to believe. 

As the government of the Protector had been success- 
ful in compelling the nation to behave in a becoming and 
religious manner, so now the suspending of repressive 
measures and the example of those in position and 
authority made inevitable a decisive and notable reac- 
tion. “I cannot but observe,” said the King when 
proroguing Parliament in 1661, “that the whole nation 
seems to be a little corrupted in their excess of living. 
I hope it has only been the excess of joy after so long 
suffering, that has transported us to these excesses. I 
do believe I have been faulty myself. I promise you 
I willreform.”’* It must be noticed that if the Puritans 
err in the matter of too plain speaking, the King sacri- 
fices truth to delicacy. 

At the close of the Conference, Baxter paid a short 
visit to Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, and then 
went to Kidderminster, unfeignedly glad to leave Lon- 
don and disappointed at the outcome of the meetings 
from which he had hoped so much. It was a joy to 
him to be once more among the people he loved and had 
so faithfully served. He hoped to establish himself 
again in their midst, possibly as the vicar of the town, 
or failing that, as curate or lecturer, if only he might 
once more preach the Gospel and minister to the needs 
of their souls. But Bishop Morley had been appointed 
to the see of Worcester, and was eager to do all that 
Sheldon and Gunning hoped to re-establish the authority 
and power of the Anglican episcopate. Baxter, there- 
fore, could expect little consideration from his diocesan 
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superior, in spite of the fact that his views as to the 
value of Presbyterian help in Church government were 
the only ones to which Morley made objection. In the 
late Conference, Baxter had been too prominent and too 
outspoken, and now he found that not only would the 
present incumbent allow him to work in no capacity at 
all, but that the Bishop would grant him no licence to 
preach. He had urged, when he refused the bishopric 
of Hereford, his desire to return to Kidderminster, and 
had enlisted the sympathies of the Lord Chancellor to 
that end. He had in applying for the bishop’s licence 
tacitly acknowledged his willingness to conform; but 
Morley refused to countenance his former opponent, 
and, either through obstinacy or fear, forbade him to 
exercise any ministerial functions in the diocese of 
Worcester. 

It was an uncharitable judgment, unworthy of Mor- 
ley both as a man and a bishop *; and that it was so 
_ Morley himself must have seen, since his excuse was 
that he could not approve of the sentiments expressed in 
The Holy Commonwealth, a book that Baxter had 
written twenty years before. Hyde pressed for Baxter 
to have the Living of Kidderminster, and the King also 
wished it; but Sir Ralph Clare and Sir John Packington, 
knights of the shire, so represented the influence that 
Baxter had had in the town and neighbourhood that 
the bishop feared his former opponent the more, and 
resolutely shut his doors in Baxter’s face. 

For some time after his unsuccessful application to 
the Bishop of Worcester, Baxter, who had returned to 
London, preached once a week at St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, Dr. Bates’s church. Here he received a small 
stipend, the first he had had since the King’s return. 
He lectured also at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, at a church 
in Milk Street, and every Sunday at Blackfriars. For 
his work he received but little more than would pay for 
his food and lodging, and was always scrupulous not 

* Cf. Isaac Walton, Introduction to Lives. 
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to interfere with the regular income due to the vicar of 
the parish. ‘ At these churches,” he says, “I ended 
the course of my public ministry unless God cause an 
undeserved resurrection.’* 

Meanwhile he was made the object of secret and 
open atacks upon his reputation, and once more there 
were men who wrote against his opinions and endea- 
voured to traduce his good name+; but that which 
caused him the greatest vexation was the unauthorised 
publication of the Savoy Conference proceedings. The 
Presbyterians were mortified to see their arguments 
misrepresented and their suggestions reduced to mere 
nonsense. t Plainly, the object was to pour ridicule 
upon the Nonconformists in general, and Baxter in 
particular; but in effect, both Congregationalists and 
Baptists conceived pity for those who were receiving 
so small a return for earnest labour. This was the 
more remarkable, for neither of the parties mentioned 
had been invited to take part in the conference, and had 
resented the behaviour of Baxter and his colleagues 
as “ forward to meet the bishops.”’ § 

The imprisonment of Nonconformist ministers had 
now become general, and in Worcester many of Bax- 
ter’s former friends were amongst those taken. Neal, 
in his History of the Puritans, makes much of the 
sufferings of these unfortunate men, and when all due 
allowance is made for his obvious partisanship, it is 
clear that often men of blameless life were turned out 
of home and parish upon merely nominal and trumpery 
charges. The fact that Royalist clergy had been simi- 
larly treated twenty years before does not excuse the 
leaders of the Anglican Church for exacting an un- 
worthy revenge. Baxter was not yet called upon to 
suffer, although much that was scandalous was spoken 
of him. ‘ Though no one accused me of anything,” 
he writes, “ nor spake to me of it (being they knew I 
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had long been near a hundred miles off), yet did they 
defame me all over the land, as guilty of a plot: and 
when men were taken up and sent to prison in other 
counties, it was said to be for Baxter’s plot; so easy was 
it, and so necessary a thing it seemed to them to cast 
such filth upon my name.’’* 

Baxter longed for some peace and rest; he had never 
sought such publicity as was now thrust upon him, “TI 
was,” he writes in a passage of singular beauty and 
sadness, “ somewhat wearied with this kind of life, to 
be every day calumniated, and hear new slanders raised 
of me, and court and country ring of that which no 
man mentioned to my face; and I was oft thinking to 
go beyond sea, that I might find some place in retired 
privacy to live and end my days in quietness, out of the 
' noise of a peace-hating generation; but my acquaintance 
thought I might be more serviceable here, though there 
I might live more in quietness... .” f 

Such was not to be, however, for the next attack | 
upon him was centred round his marriage. Baxter 
had frequently said that, in his opinion, a minister was 
more free to fulfil his duties without the silken ties of 
wife and home, and now, to the surprise of all who 
knew him, it was made known that he contemplated 
marriage. “It was rung about everywhere,” he says, 
*‘nartly as a wonder, partly as a crime... and the 
King’s marriage was scarcely more talked of than 
mine.” t It was the joke of the town. Men mocked 
and ridiculed the old student, the man of bodily weak- 
nesses innumerable, who sought to forget his woes in 
the excitement of a wedding. Some thought him mad, 
others merely evil, others that he sought the money a 
bride would bring him as dowry. None had the eyes 
to see nor the wit to comprehend that Baxter’s mar- 
riage was the consummation of years of tender care, 
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and the outcome of a deep and sacred love, the one for 
the other. Rumour and ribaldry anticipated the mar- 
riage by a year, for Richard Baxter and Margaret 
Charlton were not made man and wife until September 
10, 1662. They were married in the church of St. 
Benetfink by Samuel Clark, having been solemnly 
plighted before Simeon Ash and Henry Ashurst. 

Baxter’s own account of his love and marriage is 
given in his Breviate of her Life, a volume written 
towards the end of his own days. In it he tenderly 
records the holy and helpful life of one inexpressibly 
dear to him, revealing, in recalling her goodness and 
faithful devotion to him, his own deep and abiding love 
for her. Yet it was no easy life he asked her to share. 
They had neither honour nor rest, nor even a home to 
call their own for many weeks together. Her husband’s 
persecution Margaret Baxter made her glory, and as 
_ gladly shared his prison as she shared his heart. ‘“ We 
lived in inviolated love and mutual complacency, sen- 
sible of the benefit of mutual help, nearly nineteen years. 
I know not,” Baxter continues, “ that ever we had any 
breach in point of love or point of interest, save only 
that she somewhat grudged that I had persuaded her 
for my own quietness to surrender so much of her 
estate, to the disabling her from helping others so much 
as She earnestly desired.”’* 

Inappropriate and unwise as his marriage may at 
first appear, in it, and because of it, the human and 
more considerate side of Baxter’s character is revealed. 
Stern, self-repressed, and single-minded, living in and 
for his faith as he had hitherto, judgment may be in- 
clined to rank him amongst those who not merely repu- 
diate but utterly condemn the gentler side of human 
nature; in view of his marriage, however, he must now 
be thought of in a more attractive and appealing light, 
having more in common with the experiences and daily 
cares of the men amongst whom he lived. 

* Quoted in J. H. Davies, Life of R. B., p. 288. 
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By this time State and Church policy had become 
clearly defined. All attempts to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between men of opposite and divergent opinions 
were put on one side; comprehension seemed to the 
prejudiced thought of the times, to open a door to 
Roman Catholics as much as to anyone else, and was, 
therefore abandoned. It was generally agreed that 
Puritanism must be driven out of the land, and to that 
end stern and decisive measures were taken. The Act 
of Uniformity was the: ultimatum to all Noncon- 
formists. It came into operation on the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew, 1662. Clarendon, with Bishops Sheldon 
and Morley, determined to enforce the Act to the let- 
ter, although they could not have been ignorant of the 
fact that many incumbents had not had time even to 
read the changes made in the Prayer Book by Convoca- 
tion a few months before. The 24th of August, there- 
fore, witnessed the deprivation of some two thousand 
clergy who could not bring themselves to assent to the 
use of the Prayer Book, nor conscientiously to see the 
need for re-ordination at the hands of the Anglican 
bishops. Men did not scruple to compare this unhappy 
day with that of 1572, when, in the name of religion, 
the streets of Paris had been deluged with the blood of 
the massacred Huguenots. 

Not only were men of holiness and eminence, ability 
and learning, driven from the Church, but a breach also 
was made between Anglicanism and Puritanism which 
grew wider as the years passed. Insult was added to 
injury, and the silenced ministers were mortified to see 
their empty places filled by men inadequately trained, 
neither fitted for nor called to such offices of trust and 
responsibility. The loss in power and influence was 
incalculable. The Anglican Church, in striking so 
severe a blow at the Nonconformists, had unwittingly 
and almost mortally wounded herself. Legally the 
Church was right, and could plainly state that she was 
only establishing the Church order that Cromwell had 
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allowed to fall into abeyance; but from a Christian 
standpoint, though perhaps neither desiring the sub- 
sequent repressive measures nor responsible for them, 
the Church cannot clear herself of the charge of 
vindictively misusing her power. 

Baxter anticipated the Act by three months, preaching 
his last public discourse on May 25, 1662, for he was 
afraid that, looking to him for guidance, others would 
delay if he seemed undetermined. In his record of 
these days he writes strongly of the sufferings of the 
ejected ministers, but little of his own worries and pri- 
vations. The Earl of Manchester and other Presby- 
terians of position and influence endeavoured to obtain 
some concessions for the more eminent divines who had 
been deprived; but Sheldon and Clarendon were firm. 
The position of the Nonconformists was pitiable: the. 
Press was closed to them by the Licensing Act, preach- 
ing and praying forbidden, meetings condemned as sedi- 
tious conventicles. Spies were set to watch those who 
were well known, and denounced every movement that 
might be represented as suspicious. “ What a joy,” 
Baxter bitterly writes on one occasion, “ would it have 
been to them that reproached us as Presbyterian, sedi- 
tious schismatics, to have found but such an occasion as 
praying with a dying woman, to have laid us up in 
prison.”’* 

The Act of Uniformity was followed in July 1664 
by the Conventicle Act, and that a year later by the 
Five Mile Act. The penalties for infringing either 
ranged from heavy fines and imprisonments to trans- 
portation to the least healthy of the American settle- 
ments; but still these champions of the Gospel and 
preachers of the Word could not be suppressed nor 
silenced. They met in private houses, but in numbers 
less than five; they visited the sick, they studied and 
wrote, with a firmness and a courage that demand 
respect and admiration; and when, in the horrors of the 
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Plague, many of the lawful clergy sought safety for 
themselves by flight, the ministers emerged from their 
hiding-places and, careless of infection and regardless 
of prohibitive laws, preached to the panic-stricken 
townsfolk and mercifully tended the sick and dying. 
In 1663 Baxter left London for Acton, and there he 
hoped to be free to study and write, without the con- 
tinual fear of informers and spies. Eight of his works 
were written or brought to completion about this time, 
and bear witness to his indefatigable application, 
“Every Lord’s Day,” he writes, “I went to the public 
Assembly, when there was any preaching or catechising, 
and spent the rest of the day with my family and a 
few poor neighbours that came in.” * To his great dis- 
appointment, he failed to get permission to publish his 
writings; occasionally attempts were made to put him 
within the power of the law, and he always feared that 
his correspondence was examined. At this time he re- 
ceived letters in some number from eminent divines 
on the Continent who were familiar with his books, 
and wished to express their sympathy with him in his 
present misfortune. He did not venture to reply to 
them, since he felt that by doing so he might give his 
enemies opportunity against him.+ 
During 1663 rumours of a plague in some of the 
large continental seaports had been frequent, but the 
likelihood of war with Holland had done much to cause 
the first outbreaks of the pestilence in London to draw 
little attention. In the September of 1665, however, 
it displayed all its virulence. The summer had been 
unusually hot and dry, and had rendered conditions for 
the growth and extent of the disease unusually favour- 
able. The people were terror-stricken, death in a loath- 
some and sudden form was in their midst. Those who 
could, abandoned the city and fled, but after a time this 
was forbidden, since it increased the likelihood of other 
towns contracting the infection. Locked in their 
* Relig. Baxt.. Pt. Il, p. 441, § 439. f Ibid., Pt. II, p. 441, § 442, 
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houses, men strove to hold the disease at bay,. 
abandoning all and forgetting all, save the ever-present 
fear. Others grew reckless, and, risking the infection, 
added to the misery and horror by acts of plunder and 
violence. The town corporation strove to meet the 
needs of the people; quack doctors sold nostrums in- 
numerable—all warranted to ward off the common 
enemy. Trade speedily came to a standstill, and the 
number of the dead increased day by day, till thousands 
were dying every week. Burnet reckons that not less 
than a hundred thousand souls were swept away*; and 
Defoe describes, as if he had witnessed it all, the daily 
round of terror and sudden death. Many more than 
those of a Puritan way of thinking saw in this calamity 
the hand of God, and to some, like Thomas Vincent, it 
was the divine summons that could not be disregarded. 
To comfort the souls of the terror-stricken, to urge 
them to repentance, to speak of the love of Christ and 
the joys of heaven, to minister to the dying, to reveal 
the courage of their own steadfast faith—that was 
plainly their task. They did not shrink from it, but 
rejoiced in the opportunity; they were indeed “ not 
afraid of the terror by night, or of the pestilence that 
destroyeth in the noonday.” ‘‘ Often those heard 
them one day who were sick the next, and quickly dead. 
The face of death did so awaken both the hearers and 
the preachers, that preachers exceeded themselves in 
lively fervent preaching, and the people crowded con- 
stantly to hear them, . . . and religion took such a hold 
on many hearts as could never afterwards be loosed.” £ 

Baxter makes no mention of having taken part in this 
courageous work of mercy. He left his family, he 
tells us, encompassed by the plague at Acton, and was 
himself in comfort and safety at the house of Richard 
Hampden in Buckinghamshire; and there in all proba- 


* Burnet. History of his Own Times, I, 390. 

t Journal of the Plague Year, purporting to be a contemporary 
record, but written about 1722. 

{ Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, p. 2, § 6. 
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bility he remained until the danger from infection was 
over.* He did not add to his autobiography until 1670, 
but his account of the Great Fire, that so swiftly fol- 
lowed the plague, is the record of an eyewitness, and 
one in which his powers as a descriptive writer are well 
displayed. 

The brave action of the Nonconformists in London 
while the plague was raging was ill-rewarded by a fresh 
display of persecuting zeal on the part of those in 
authority. From Parliament at Oxford the Corpora- 
tion Oath was issued and demanded of all, and then fol- 
lowed by the Five Mile Act. The ostensible purpose 
of both Oath and Act was to make impossible any suc- 
cess of the plots in favour of Roman Catholicism, which 
_the Nonconformists were supposed to be hatching. It 
is hard to believe that men really thought the Noncon- 
formists capable of such folly, or even out of spite ready 
to join hands with the emissaries of the Pope. No 
such suspicions could be entertained against them as a 
body of men, and in any case the Government was 
already possessed of adequate means for detecting 
treason. In imposing the Oxford Oath and the Five 
Mile Act, Charles was simply making an unjust and 
uncompromising demand for non-resistance and pas- 
sive obedience, in the interest of his own ideas of 
monarchial authority. “‘ The Act of Uniformity had 
banished Nonconformist ministers from the parish pul- 
pits, the Conventicle Act had broken up the congrega- 
tions which these ministers had secretly gathered since 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, and now by the Five 
Mile Act these persons were forced into exile, and per- 
haps reduced to starvation.” + 

The oath was to be taken before March 24, 1666, or 
any man refusing was forbidden to come within five 
miles of any town or borough, except as a passenger, 
on pain of heavy fine. Nonconformists were also for- 


* Relig. Baxt., Pt. II, p. 448, § 445. 
+ Stoughton, History of Religion in England, Vol. III, p. 340. 
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bidden to lecture or preach, or to act as tutors or school- 
masters, on the same condition; and if convicted of any 
violation of this law before two justices of the peace 
the penalty was imprisonment for six months. 

Many opposed the Act, declaring that it was not 
legally justifiable, and others saw that it would bring 
injury upon the Church: Sheldon and Ward warmly 
supported it, and, strangely, some Presbyterians of note 
felt that they could subscribe to the oath. “ All that 
were secret favourers of popery,’ says Burnet, “ pro- 
moted it; their constant maxim being to bring all the 
sectaries into so desperate a state, that they should be 
at mercy, and forced to desire a toleration on such terms 
as the King should think fit to grant it on.” * 

Baxter, after filling many folio pages with close 
casuistical reasoning, finally decides that he cannot take 
the oath. 

The hard case of the Nonconformists roused public 
feeling in their favour, and caused their adherents to 
give generously to meet the needs of their ministers. 
“T have been told,’ Burnet writes, “that they were 
supplied more plentifully at that time than ever be- 
fore.”+ Hallam condemns the Act: “ The Church of 
England had doubtless her provocations: but she made 
the retaliation more than commensurate to the injury. 
No severity comparable to this cold-blooded persecution 
had been inflicted by the late powers, even in the ferment 
and fury of a civil war.” t Sheldon, and the majority 
of the bishops, determined to apply the Act to the full. 
A list of the ejected ministers was compiled by his 
express command, which covered the whole province 
of Canterbury, and by means of it the conditions of the 
Act were fulfilled. Moderate men as well as those who 
held extremer opinions were treated alike, and Baxter, 
who lived and acted at this time of his life in an almost 


* Burnet, History of his Own Times, I, p. 391. (Oxford edn. 1823.) 
+ Ibid., I, p. 392. 
{ Hallam, Constitutional History (Everyman edn.), IT, p. 320. 
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complete conformity, was no more fortunate than the 
most zealous of disappointed plotters. Rather, it is 
plain to see, he was singled out to suffer, as a warning 
to men less well known. 

In 1666, in the early days of September, London was 
swept by the Great Fire. The state of the city, with 
its narrow streets and wooden-frame houses, which 
were like tinder after the heat of an unusually dry 
summer, made it all the more impossible to check the 
fury or the progress of the flames. Pepys and Evelyn, 
in their diaries, and Baxter in his autobiography, give 
vivid and trustworthy accounts of the terrible catas- 
trophe.* The townsfolk were in a state of ungovern- 
able panic; news of the war with Holland was a depres- 
sing series of disasters; the King was helpless, and Par- 
lament angry and irritated. Baxter, and other wise- 
minded men, remained quietly at home; but there were 
others, more zealous and less balanced, who fiercely 
denounced the Court and the Church, and amid frenzied 
utterances declared that God was showering punishment 
upon London in its sin, as He had in days gone by upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The ill- feeling of Parliament 
was vented upon Lord Clarendon, under the obvious 
excuse that he was responsible for the sale of Dunkirk 
to the French; and amid the howls of the people, and 
to the delight of the Nonconformists, he was impeached, 
disgraced, and banished. 

The King, it was firmly believed, was eager for 
toleration; but, it was suspected, more to countenance 
the Roman Catholics than to ease the Nonconformists. 
His declaration for comprehension had most signally 
failed, and the present policy of persecution had plainly 
brought no good results; now, possibly, the relaxation 
of the penal laws would be more successful. For a 
time, therefore, it seemed as if the Clarendon Code 
was in as little favour as its author. The King’s desire 
for toleration, however, must not be misunderstood. It 

* Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, pp. 16-17. 
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proceeded from no personal convictions of any true or 
deep-seated nature. From his mother, doubtless, 
Charles had inherited much that robbed him of the 
Englishman’s exaggerated horror of the Papacy; but 
an examination of his character reveals no real or mas- 
tering religious opinions of his own. During his un- 
happy stay in Scotland he had felt so much the victim 
of Presbyterianism that he had a whole-hearted dread 
of it, and doubtless included English Nonconformity 
in this aversion; but as a matter of State policy, and 
particularly in regard to his relations with France, to 
have the ban upon Roman Catholics removed would 
give him distinct advantages. Thus popular opinion 
was instinctively right in its suspicions of the King’s 
good faith, though at this time it had nothing but an 
hereditary prejudice and the rumours of the town, for 
proof, and readily believed that Buckingham and Arl- 
ington were the persuasive powers behind the throne. 

Public meetings for the purpose of worship were 
held in every available place since many of the churches 
had been destroyed in the Great Fire; and in increasing 
numbers people attended those presided over by Non- 
conformist ministers. The authorities seemed to con- 
nive at this open breaking of the law, and the bishops 
once more made advances to the Nonconformists on the 
question of toleration. Baxter refused to take any 
part in what was contemplated, though he records his 
own opinions. Eager as he was to open the Gospel to 
every man, and vehemently as he demanded liberty for 
everyone in the matters of faith and practice, he too 
shared the common hatred for papists, and would rather 
forgo concessions made to himself than even partially 
provide toleration for Roman Catholics. So the pen- 
dulum swung once more, and action against Noncon- 
formists under the Conventicle and Five Mile Acts was 
taken with renewed vigour. 

Baxter’s life at Acton had been largely filled with his 
friendship for Judge Hale, an enlightened and able 
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man, of whom he always speaks with reverence and 
affection. Neighbours gathered at Baxter’s house, to 
listen to his discourses and to join in the prayers. On 
Sundays Baxter did not scruple to attend the parish 
church, and to take the sacrament, though he did not 
officiate in the building. At the close of the public 
services he frequently held meetings in his own house, 
which was, he says, opposite the church. “It pleased 
the doctor and parson that I came to church, but he was 
not able to bear the sight of people crowding into my 
house, though they heard him also.”’* 

The Conventicle Act was renewed in 1670, and the 
terms made more severe against those who were con- 
victed under it. The Rector of Acton, who had no 
_ sympathy with the distinguished minister at his very 
gates, and resented his growing popularity among the 
parishioners, took the opportunity of denouncing him. 
Baxter, therefore, was taken to gaol. Judge Hale was 
indignant and the people of the village enraged. At the 
suggestion of his friend Sergeant Fountain, Baxter 
sought “habeas corpus”’ at the Common Pleas. He 
did not suffer greatly during his imprisonment. His 
wife faithfully shared and helped him to bear it all; 
and, contrary to the usual treatment of the time, the 
gaoler generously showed Baxter all the kindness that 
lay in his power. “I had a large room,” Baxter 
writes, “and the liberty of walking in a fair garden. 
My wife was never so cheerful a companion to me as 
in prison, and was very much against my seeking to 
be released. She had brought so many necessaries that 
we kept house as contentedly and as comfortably as at 
home, though in a narrower room, and had the sight 
of more of my friends in a day than I had at home in 
half a year.” t Baxter made up his mind to endure 
his imprisonment patiently, and was finally sentenced 


* Reliq. Baxt., Pt. III, p. 46, § ro4. 

+ Dr. Rive, Dean of Windsor, Dean of Wolverhampton, Vicar of 
Haseley and Rector of Acton, Chaplain-in- -Ordinary to the King. 

t Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, 50—51, § 119. 
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by Judge Wild, not to the Fleet, as he feared, but to the 
prison he had already experienced. 

When he was released, Baxter’s troubles were by no 
means over, for he had not been acquitted in the matter 
of the Oxford Oath, so that he was still liable under 
the conditions of the Conventicle Act. While in the 
prison many had given him generous proof of their 
kindness and sympathy; but he was conscious also of 
the increased hostility of those who had denounced 
him. He left Acton, therefore, and went to Totteridge, 
near Barnet, “ where for a year,” he writes, “I was 
fain to take a few mean rooms. ... There I spent 
the winter in great pain... and seldom free from much 
anguish.’’* In spite of discomfort and incessant bodily 
pain, Baxter made good use of his time, writing and 
finishing four monumental works. 

While he was living in seclusion at Totteridge, Baxter 
was invited by the Earl of Lauderdale, then about to 
leave for Scotland in order to set the affairs of the 
Church there in better condition, to accept the office 
of Bishop, and in that capacity help him in the 
work. Baxter refused the offer, possibly doubting the 
sincerity of it, on the plea that the state of his health 
in the rigours of the northern climate would compel him 
“to keep his bed rather than the pulpit.”” He mentions 
also that he must remain where he was in order to 
finish a book upon which he was busily engaged, and 
that his family made calls upon him which he could 
not neglect. “I am weary,” he concludes, “‘of the 
noise of contentious revilers, and have oft had thoughts 
to go into a foreign land, if I could find where I might 
have healthful air and quietness, but to live and die 
in peace. When [I sit in a corner and meddle with no- 
body, and hope the world will forget that I am alive, 
court, city, and country are still filled with clamour 
against me.” f 

* Relig. Bazt., Pt. III, p. 60, § 132. 
+ Ibid., Pt. III, pp. 75-6, Letter of June 24, 1670. 
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The King’s extravagance and profligacy had reduced 
him to pressing need for money. Seeking for some 
easy way out of the difficulty, in January 1672 he closed 
the Exchequer. “It was... a shortsighted as well 
as an arbitrary act. It shook the credit of the Govern- 
ment, deranged the business of the capital, and caused 
infinite distress to the numerous depositors who had 
entrusted their money to the bankers.”* | Merchants 
and traders were ruined, and widows and orphans lost 
all they had. ‘‘ Amongst others,” says Baxter, “ all the 
money and estate that I had in the world was there, 
of my own, except ten pounds per annum which I en- 
joyed for eleven or twelve years.” + 

In March 1672 the King issued his second Declaration 
of Indulgence. By virtue of his supreme power in 
ecclesiastical matters Charles declared “‘ the suspension 
of all and all manner of penal laws in ecclesiastic matters 
against whatsoever sort of nonconformists or recu- 
sants.”’ t It was an attempt on the part of the King 
to still the rapidly increasing feeling against him, to 
bribe the good favour of the Nonconformists, and to 
quieten the apprehensions of those in France who looked 
for some practical outcome from Charles’s repeated 
protests and promises. The immediate result of the 
Declaration was the release of those, both Quakers and 
Nonconformists, who had been put in prison under 
the late Acts. John Bunyan, who had been in Bed- 
ford Gaol for close upon twelve years, at last was set 
at liberty, taking with him, now completed, his remark- 
able work, The Pilgrim’s Progress.” § 

The ministers, again free, obtained licences to preach, 
and because of their past sufferings were heard the more 
gladly, and by an ever-increasing following. If the 

* Richard Lodge, Political History, p. 109. 

+ Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, p. 89, § 196. 

t Hallam, Constitutional History, Vol. II, p. 356 (Everyman 
edition). 

§ Pilgvim’s Progress, first part printed in 1678, and was probably 
written during Bunyan’s third term of imprisonment. 
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Declaration were not withdrawn, the bishops could 
plainly see that their efforts to root out Noncontormity, 
had but rooted it more firmly. After some hesitation, 
Baxter secured his licence, and on November 19 
preached without fear or hindrance. He had been 
“silent ’ for ten years. He undertook weekday lec- 
tures, and in February 1673 returned to London to 
live, rejoicing in the liberty to be once more an active 
minister of the Gospel. 

The Declaration of Indulgence had, however, raised 
a storm of opposition. Apart from all that it might 
entail, men were quick to question the power of the 
King thus to nullify Acts of Parliament with a word. 
True, in the vexed matters of religious convictions, his 
doing so seemed a generous and enlightened procedure; 
but who knew what next would be swept away by the 
same high-handed authority? Were the rights and 
privileges of Parliament again to be disregarded? The 
principle at issue was too vital to be passed over, and 
in consequence Charles was faced with the alternative 
of either withdrawing his Declaration or of having 
no money supplied to him. The King needed and 
valued money too much to hesitate very long; and the 
Commons proceeded at once to seal the Royal surrender 
by passing the Test Act, the last of the penal enactments 
of the reign. This Act was framed principally against 
the Roman Catholics, but struck no less heavily at the 
Nonconformists. It demanded from all holding office 
of trust or profit the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
in public and open court, the receiving of the sacrament 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, and the public denial of any belief in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. “In this fundamental 
article of faith, no compromise or equivocation would 
be admitted by any member of the Church of Rome,’’* 
and it is not too much to say that no Nonconformist 


* Hallam, II, 358. 
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would have brought himself to receive the sacrament 
in the manner demanded if, unlike Baxter, his non- 
conformity was based upon objection to the existing 
Liturgy. Baxter was himself indifferent to forms far 
more than many of his colleagues, if judgment may be 
taken from his writings and from his attitude at the 
Savoy Conference; and it is significant that the general 
opinion of Dissenters was distinctly in favour of the 
Bill. The opposition of the Upper House and the 
sudden prorogation of Parliament put an end to further 
legislation which plainly aimed at nullifying the Act, 
though ostensibly pleading for the case of Dissenters. 
Baxter had returned to London full of zeal and eager 
to renew his public ministry. He lectured at various 
churches in the city, but did most of his work in the 
parish of St. Martin’s, Bloomsbury, holding his meet- 
ings in St. James’s Market-house. The place was in- 
convenient, and the large number of those that resorted 
there speedily rendered it unsafe. By the help of 
wealthy friends, Baxter contrived to erect a more com- 
modious building in the neighbourhood for the carrying 
on of his work, [ll-health troubled him, and prevented 
him from applying himself as closely as he had hoped 
to his preaching and lecturing. Once more persecu- 
tion was rife, and Baxter was again subject to the 
constant irritation of hostile surveillance. Twice he 
was dragged before magistrates at the instance of paid 
informers, and on more than one occasion men were 
sent to arrest him at the meeting-house. He undertook 
a preaching tour in the neighbourhood of Rickmans- 
worth, “but even after thirteen years’ silence,” he 
writes, “the censures of men pursued me as before, 
the envious sort of prelatists accused me, as if I had 
intruded into the parish churches too boldly and without 
authority.’’* While in these parts he met with Quakers, 
most of them neighbours of William Penn, and, with 


* Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, p. 174, § 313. 
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something akin to his old impetuosity lost no time 
in debating with them, in the hope of changing their 
views and of saving their souls. 

Baxter’s greatest loss in these uncertain days was the 
sale of his books. He had attempted at first to conceal 
them, but the anxiety was such that he finally sold 
some and gave the rest away, lest they should fall into 
the hands of those that sought to distrain them for his 
preaching. Within a year Baxter was prevented from 
using the new chapel he had built, and driven to minister 
whenever and wherever he could. In 1676, by the 
King’s express command, the laws against the Non- 
conformists were put into force more vigorously than 
ever, and in the autumn of that year Baxter was again 
in danger of constant arrest. 

In 1677 the death of Archbishop Sheldon made the 
Nonconformists hope for some welcome change in their 
fortunes; but although the Popish Plot fully occupied 
public attention for a time, the repressive measures were 
neither mitigated nor removed. The next four years 
were years of accumulating sorrow for Baxter. His 
old friends were dying: of whom the first was Judge 
Hale; then Mistress Charlton, his wife’s mother, who, 
since her daughter’s marriage had lived with her son-in- 
law; and then Margaret herself. Baxter felt both help- 
less and heartbroken, with neither the courage nor the 
strength to lift up his head again; yet he was still 
spoken of as a danger to the Church. In 1681, en- 
feebled and lonely, deprived of most of his books and 
of every opportunity for active work, he retained his 
liberty—to his own surprise perhaps most of all, for 
the greater number of his surviving friends and asso- 
ciates lay in prison. 

After the death of his wife Baxter left London, only 
to return again, however, in August 1682. He preached 
his last lecture in New Street Chapel on St. Bartholo- 


mew’s Day—that day of bitter memory. ‘I took that» 


day my leave of the pulpit and public work in a thankful 
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congregation: and it was indeed like to be my last.’’* 
Illness prostrated him for a time, and he had scarcely 
risen from his bed of sickness when, he writes, “ I was 
suddenly surprised by a poor violent informer and many 
constables and officers, who rushed in, apprehended me 
and served on me one warrant to seize my person 
for coming within five miles of a corporation, and five 
more warrants to distrain for a hundred and ninety 
pounds for five sermons. They cast my servants into 
fears and were about to take all my books and goods, 
when I contentedly went with them towards the justice 
to be sent to jail, and left my house to their will.” + The 
doctor intervened, however, and Baxter was left at his 
house “to die at home,” ¢ as the King graciously said; 
but every article of use or comfort, furniture, and the 
few remaining books were taken away, in spite of the 
aged minister's repeated assertion that they were not 
directly or indirectly possessions of his. He left his 
house and took lodgings which were not likely to be 
known. He expected imprisonment at least, but neither 
resented nor feared the utmost that his persecutors 
could do. His illness returned, aggravated by this last 
experience, and he spent days in utter misery and in- 
creasing pain. In his resignation and calm and patient 
spirit there is that magnificent fortitude that reveals 
the greatness and the reality of his faith. “I die 
daily,” he says, like the Apostle St. Paul, “and yet 
remain alive.” § 

During the next two years Baxter lived in a close 
and guarded seclusion. Though scarcely free for any 
length of time from fierce attacks of bodily pain, he 
wrote assiduously and with the amazing power and 
application that had always characterised him. For the 
most part the trend of his writings lay in the contempla- 
tion of death, with all the serious reflections in which 


* Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, p. 191, § 75 (additions for 1675 onwards). 
+ Ibid., Pt. III, p 191, § 76. { Ibid. 
§ Ibid., Pt. III, p. 192, § 76 fin. 
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a mind of his calibre delighted. Like Donne at the 
beginning of the century, he found pleasure, or at least 
some ease, in setting forth in comparison the blessings 
of the holy and well-regulated life, and the anxiety and 
uncertainty, the fears and the terrors, of that spent 
in ease and indifference. Amongst other works, he 
composed a farewell sermon to his old parishioners at 
Kidderminster, and a small volume, of deep spiritual in- 
‘sight, called Dying Thoughts. This book was primarily 
written for his own consolation—for he expected death 
with every dawn—but it became more widely known, 
and a comfort to many: amongst them Sir William 
Russell in the days of his imprisonment before exe- 
cution. 

The persistent and faithful publication of his writings 
was destined to bring Baxter further trouble. His 
books prevented him from sinking into obscurity—so 
far as the malice of his foes was concerned—and gave 
to him an unfortunate publicity, since some of his ill- 
wishers sought to prove that he had in the past and 
was still amassing wealth through his booksellers. Bax- 
ter could not let the charge pass unchallenged, and wrote 
earnestly and vigorously to prove himself far other than 
the grasping writer his enemies represented him to be. 
In consequence, spies and informers again grew hot 
on his trail, and during the next few years he was 
repeatedly summoned before the magistrates, in spite 
of his extreme weakness that frequently necessitated 
his being carried into the court. 

With the passing of the years the confusion in the 
Government became more apparent. The wave of en- 
thusiasm and passionate loyalty had long since passed, 
and men now feared Charles’s independent attitude and 
his scarcely veiled deference to the French King; they 
feared even more his suspected sympathy with the 
Roman Catholics. Towards the Nonconformists, how- 
ever, there was no sign of any more tolerant policy, 
though so few were now alive of those who had suffered 
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under the might of Clarendon’s persecuting Acts. Of 
these, Baxter was not only one, but almost the only 
one of any prominence; and of him the Duke of York 
had declared that if the opportunity and power came his 
way, he would exact full punishment. 

Upon the accession of James, therefore, a warrant 
was issued for the arrest and trial of Richard Baxter. 
It was nothing more nor less than the outcome of the 
King’s detestation of Nonconformity, and of his zeal, 
amounting to the narrowest bigotry, for the Roman 
faith. Religion with James was the deepest of personal 
feelings, which, however, intensified rather than checked 
the spitefulness and obstinacy of his nature. James 
had all his brother’s bad and none of his brother’s good 
qualities. | Charles had been profligate, but openly; 
James was no less, but secretly: and whereas the one 
had been shrewd, generous, and far-seeing, the other 
was stupidly short-sighted, resentful, and _ cruel. 
Charles, for all his self-indulgence and political self- 
seeking, was amiable, almost loveable, and his good 
spirits were infectious ; but James, albeit a good Catholic 
and sincerely religious, inspires little sympathy and less 
respect. 

Baxter’s own record of events closes with the begin- 
ning of the year 1685, so that there is no personal 
account of this the most painful period of his life. 

After the trial and punishment of Titus Oates, the 
central figure in the Popish Plot, a man of vile character 
and of audacious and almost incomprehensible duplicity, 
it was Baxter’s turn to stand at the criminal bar before 
Judge Jeffreys. The excuse rather than the reason 
that placed him in such a position was the recent 
publication of A Paraphrase of the New Testament, 
a work upon which he had long and lovingly been 
engaged. Even when Cromwell was at the height of 
his power, Baxter had not hesitated to declare his un- 
failing and unswerving loyalty to the House of Stuart. 
Unlike the more stern and uncompromising Presby- 
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terians, he deliberately thought of Charles I as inno- 
cently mistaken than deliberately wicked, and had never 
hoped or worked for the overthrow of the Monarchy. 
Baxter had demanded freedom of conscience in faith 
and practice, but had always been conformable to a con- 
siderable extent, and had taken pride in looking upon 
himself as a properly ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England. Thorough-going Puritan as he un- 
doubtedly was, the basis of his faith and the ultimate 
authority of his practice had been the Scriptures, and 
to study them had been his constant delight and daily 
privilege; yet now he was charged with being factious, 
seditious, and rebellious, a breaker of the laws of State 
and Church, a defiler of the Gospel, and a teacher of 
misleading and soul-destroying opinions. There is 
something absurd in the long-winded and verbose in- 
dictment,* as if those who were prosecuting sought to 
overwhelm the feeble and saintly old man beneath the 
weight of the charge they made against him. Its object 
was to show that in annotating the New Testament, 
Baxter had directed all the venom of a warped and bitter 
nature in a covert attack upon the King and his minis- 
ters, the well-being and contentment of the realm. 
The warrant for Baxter’s arrest was issued, and on 
February 28, 1685, he was committed to the King’s 
Bench prison. He was, however, so ill that by writ 
of habeas corpus he was allowed to spend the next 
two months in the country. On May 14, ill, scarcely 
able to stand, he pleaded “not guilty”’ to the charge 
laid against him. Attempts to have the trial postponed 
on account of Baxter’s obvious weakness only succeeded 
in rousing Jeffreys to outbursts of anger and abuse. 
With the thick utterance of one half-intoxicated, the 
Judge shouted, “I will not give him a minute’s time 
more to save his life. We have had to deal with other 


* Given in full in Life of R. B. by Wm. Orme, Works, Vol. I, from 
which the following account of the trial is also taken—which is, 
incidentally, Macaulay’s authority for his brief account of the trial. 
Quotations as in Orme. 
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sorts of persons, but now we have a saint to deal with, 
and I know how to deal with saints as well as sinners. 
Yonder stands Oates in the pillory, and he says he 
suffers for the truth, and so says Baxter; but if Baxter 
did but stand on the other side of the pillory with him, 
I should say two of the greatest rogues and rascals in 
the kingdom stood there.” 

The charge against Baxter was that in his comments 
upon the text of the New Testament he had made 
scandalous reflections upon the clergy of the Established 
Church. Though indeed Baxter had no cause to love 
men like Sheldon and Morley, he would never have 
descended to such an unworthy manner of taking re- 
venge—even if he had been capable of so misusing 
the Scriptures. In his correspondence he was always 
extremely courteous, and in his autobiography wrote 
pointedly but never vindictively of those who set them- 
selves against him. In public speech and in the heat 
of debate he recognised his liability to be both sarcastic 
and sharply censorious ; but in written statements he en- 
deavoured to maintain a strict and watchful generosity. 

Sir Henry Ashurst and other friends had secured the 
most eminent and able of the advocates of the day to 
defend Baxter; but measured argument and fair speak- 
ing availed nothing with such a manas Jeffreys. Again 
and again, by noises and ejaculations of a ribald and 
blasphemous kind, the Judge interrupted Pollexfen’s 
address; but the young barrister met him with increas- 
ing persistence and determination. Baxter, he urged, 
had implied no more in his commentary than others had 
implied in theirs, and that the allusions were to Scribes, 
Pharisees, and other ecclesiastical rulers of the time, and 
had no reference to those of the present. Jeffreys, mi- 
micking what he thought to be Puritan characteristics, 
here interrupted the barrister, roaring and shouting— 
but to no purpose: Pollexfen was not to be deterred 
from his task. 

At last the Judge lost all control of himself, and 
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in a fury hurled insults at the advocate. ‘“* Pollexfen,” 
he cried, “I know you well. I will set a mark upon 
you; you are the patron of the faction. ‘This is an old 
rogue, who has poisoned the world with his Kidder- 
minster doctrine. Don’t we know how he preached 
formerly, ‘Curse ye Meroz,’ ‘curse them bitterly that 
come not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty’? He encouraged all the 
women and the maids to bring their bodkins and thim- 
bles to carry on their war against the King of ever- 
blessed memory. An old schismatical knave, a hypo- 
critical villain.” 

“IT. beseech your Lordship,” Pollexfen replied, 
“suffer me a word for my client. It is well known 
to all intelligent men of age in this nation that these 
things do not apply to the character of Mr. Baxter, 
who wished as well to the King and the Royal Family 
as Mr. Love, who lost his head for endeavouring to 
bring in the son long before he was restored. And 
my Lord, Mr. Baxter’s loyal and peaceable spirit King 
Charles would have rewarded with a bishopric, when 
he came in, if he would have conformed.” 

““ Aye, aye,” the Judge shouted, “ we know that; but 
what ailed the old blockhead, the unthankful villain, 
that he would not conform? Was he wiser or better 
than other men? He hath been, ever since, the spring 
of the faction. JI am sure he hath poisoned the world 
with his linsey-woolsey doctrine.’’ Then with face em- 
purpled, shrill voice, and vehement gestures, “‘ the con- 
ceited, stubborn fanatical dog,’ he continued, “ hang 
him. This old fellow hath cast more reproach upon 
the constitution and discipline of our Church than will 
be wiped off these hundred years; but I'll handle him for 
it; for, by God, he deserves to be whipped through the 
city.” 

At this moment Pollexfen ventured a word, “ My 
Lord, I am sure these things are not ‘ad rem.’ Some 
men think it very hard these men should be forced 
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against their consciences from the Church. But that is 
not my business. I know not what reasons sway other 
men’s consciences ; my business is to plead for my client, 
and to answer the charge of dangerous sedition which 
is alleged to be contained in The Paraphrase of the New 
Testament.” 

Wallop, second counsel for the defence, urged that 
the decision was a matter for the Bishop’s court. He 
received similar treatment to that which Pollexfen had 
experienced. When Baxter rose to speak, it was to 
draw attention to his own moderate opinions, and to 
the respect he had always shown and taught should 
be shown to the Church of England. ‘ Baxter for 
Bishops,’ shouted Jeffreys, “that is a merry conceit 
indeed. Turn to it, turn to it.’ Rotherham then 
turned to the passage in the Paraphrase and read that 
‘“ great respect is due to those truly called to be bishops 
among us.” “ Aye, this is your Presbyterian cant,” 
said Jeffreys, “truly called to be bishops; that is, him- 
self and such rascals called to be bishops of Kidder- 
minster and other such places. Bishops set apart by 
such factious, snivelling Presbyterians as himself; a 
Kidderminster bishop, he means. According to the 
saying of a late learned author—‘ and every parish shall 
maintain a tithe-pig metropolitan.’ ”’ 

Baxter again rose to speak, but Jeffreys, seeing the 
movement, raised his voice in mock remonstrance, 
“Richard, Richard, dost thou think we'll hear thee 
poison the court? Richard, thou art an old fellow, an 
old knave; thou hast written books enough to load a 
cart, every one as full of sedition as an egg is full 
of meat. Hadst thou been whipped out of thy writing 
trade forty years ago it had been happy. Thou pre- 
tendest to be a preacher of the gospel of peace, and 
thou hast one foot in the grave; it is time for thee 
to think what account thou intendest to give. But 
leave thee to thyself, and I see that thou’lt go on as 
thou hast begun; but by the grace of God, I’ll look 
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after thee. I know thou hast a mighty party; and | 
see a great number of the brotherhood in corners, wait- 
ing to see what will become of their mighty don, a 
doctor of the party [Dr. Bates] at your elbow; but 
by the grace of Almighty God I'll crush you all. Come, 
what do you say for yourself, you old knaver Come, 
speak up. What doth he say? I’m not afraid of you, 
for all the snivelling calves you have got about you.” 
Baxter quietly replied, ‘““ Your Lordship need not 
fear, for [ll not hurt you. But these things will surely 
be understood one day; what fools one sort of Protes- 
tants are made to persecute the other. J am not con- 
cerned to answer such stuff, but I am ready to produce 
my writings for the confutation of all this, and my 
life and conversation are known to many in this nation.” 
It was the courteous answer of a man inwardly un- 
troubled by any qualm of conscience that would give 
the brutal invectives of the Judge any power to hurt him. 
The barristers, Pollexfen, Wallop, and Atwood, endeav- 
oured at this point to bring some order and decorum 
into so infamous a travesty of legal procedure; but 
Jeffreys immediately ordered them to sit down, crying, 
“You shan’t draw me into a conventicle, nor your 
snivelling parson neither.’’ There was nothing more 
to be done with such a man, and in despair they resigned 
themselves to await the summing-up and the inevitable 
verdict. Both were in keeping with the farce that had 
been enacted; for, disregarding the facts of the case, 
Jeffreys was true to the instructions he had received. 
“It was,” he said, “ notoriously known that there was 
a design to ruin the King and nation. The old game 
had been renewed; and this person had been the main 
incendiary. He is as modest now as can be; but 
time was when no man was so ready at ‘ Bind your 
kings with chains, and your nobles with fetters of 
iron’; and ‘ To your tents, O Israel.’ Gentlemen, for 
God’s sake don’t let us be gulled twice in an age.” 
The juries had been too well chosen to need time to 
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confer, and to Baxter’s amazement and the sorrow of 
his friends, returned a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

This long series of quotations is justified only as 
revealing something of the way in which Jeffreys ad- 
ministered ‘‘ Justice’? and the gross nature of the 
insult to which often an innocent man, as in Baxter’s 
case, was subjected. It is hard to realise that to a 
drunken and foul-tongued libertine the authority was 
given to weigh and pass judgment upon the motives 
and deeds of his fellow-men, harder still to realise that 
to one so callous and irreverent was committed the 
awful responsibility of deciding issues that involved 
life and death; and yet the terrible tragedy of the 
Worcester Assize witnesses to the lasting shame of this 
inhuman judge, and no less to the shame of the King 
who commissioned him. 

For Baxter, however, the harsh and unjust treat- 
ment, the insult and contumely, were all of little con- 
cern. They gave him but an opportunity of testifying 
to the power of his lifelong faith; and for him to suffer 
for righteousness’ sake was no unmeaning phrase, but 
a joyful privilege. 

Baxter’s friends, burning with indignation, urged 
him to lodge an appeal. He did so through the Bishop 
of London, speaking with dignity and pride of his 
episcopal ordination, and of his pardonable inability to 
remain idle when he was neither permitted by the law 
nor the state of his health to continue an active ministry. 
The charge of having tried to scandalise the Church and 
her ministers, he utterly denied. ‘“‘ If God will have me 
end a weary, painful life by such a suffering, I hope 
I shall finish my course with joy. ... I have lived | 
in communion with the Church, and conformed to as 
much as the Act of Uniformity obliged me in my con- 
dition; I have drawn multitudes into the Church, and 
written to justify the Church and ministry against 
separation, when the Paraphrase was in the press; and 
my displeasing writings ... have been my earnest 
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pleadings for the healing of a divided people, and the 
strengthening of the Church by love and concord on 
possible terms. . . .”’* 

The influence of Jeffreys, however, was greater than 
that of any of the bishops, and in Baxter’s case the 
King was not disposed to be lenient. Baxter was, 
therefore, called up for judgment on June 29. He was 
fined five hundred marks, to remain in prison until it 
was paid, and to give security for his good conduct 
for seven years. Baxter could not pay so large a 
sum, and was taken to gaol. There, attended by his 
own servant, he remained for nearly two years, and 
was treated with consideration and courtesy. Matthew 
Henry, in a letter to his father, records a visit he made 
on purpose to see the old Puritan divine. “I went 
into Southwark to Mr. Baxter.... I found him in 
pretty comfortable circumstances, though a prisoner, in 
a private house near the prison, attended by his own 
man and maid.... He is in as good health as one 
can expect, and methinks looks better and speaks heartier 
than when I saw him last. The token you sent he 
would by no means be persuaded to accept, and was 
almost angry when I pressed it, from one outed as well 
as himself. He said he did not use to receive; and I 
understand since his need is not great.” f 

In prison Baxter was freely visited by his old friends 
and also by others who felt drawn to offer their sym- 
pathy; but not for many years had he needed sympathy 
less. If not a free man, he was no longer hunted and 
harried, and he was able to study without the constant 
fear of arrest and the irritation of espionage. He wrote 
constantly, revising and completing many of his later 
works. 

Under the increasingly severe enactions against Non- 
conformity the patience of men was fast approaching 


* Quoted in Life of R. B. by J. H. Davies, p. 411. 
+ Biography of Matthew Henry by Sir Bickerton Williams. 
Quo. in J. H. Davies, Life of R. B., p. 413. 
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its limit. Inthe quiet and peace of his house at South- 
wark, Baxter was spared much that would have troubled 
and hurt him. When, in order to allay suspicion, James 
reversed his policy, and by concessions and privileges 
tried to win the support of the Dissenters, Baxter was 
not forgotten, and upon recognisances was released 
from the King’s Bench and given permission to reside 
in London. In February 1687 he took up his abode 
in Charterhouse Square, a free man at last, and no 
longer liable to persecution. 

It was too late now for him to undertake new work, 
or to attempt to fulfil a definite and regular ministerial 
charge; but he was glad to preach to small gatherings 
in his own house, and to help his friend, Matthew 
Sylvester, in more public duties when his health per- 
mitted. But for Richard Baxter the sands of life were 
running low, and he was too “ wearied and worn with 
service’ to do much more than pray in secret for the 
peaceful settlement of the religious strife that echoed all 
around him. 

James, with an inconceivable obstinacy, was trying 
to compel the nation to accept Roman Catholicism. 
The centres of learning resisted him, the Anglican 
bishops and Nonconformist divines forgot all past 
differences in face of the common danger, and cour- 
ageously opposed every royal attempt. Gradually the 
tide of opposition swelled and gathered; and when the 
Irish soldiers were encamped on Hounslow Heath, and 
the menace seemed to have become coercion at the 
sword-point, London revolted. William of Orange had 
landed at Brixham, and was marching, with hourly in- 
creasing numbers, upon the capital. Peers and nobles, 
men of war and men of peace, went over to the invader, 
and in the darkness of a November night the King 
fled. 

Baxter wrote much these days, in 1689 publishing 
many books, of which the more notable were The Pent- 
tent Confessions, The Glorious Kingdom of Christ 
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Described and Vindicated, and A Treatise of Know- 
ledge and Love Compared. 

Towards the end of 1691 it was evident to all who 
visited him that the time of his departure was at hand. 
His pains had become increasingly severe, and were 
often so acute that he could not bear to be alone. 
His former comrades and trusty friends, Dr. Calamy 
and Dr. Bates, were constantly with him, and have 
preserved some of his last words, all of which bore 
witness to the depth and the practical reality of his 
lifelong faith. ‘Do not think the worse of religion 
for what you see me suffer,’ Baxter whispered once, 
exhausted and helpless after an attack of more than 
usual severity. “I bless God I have a well-grounded 
assurance of my eternal happiness, and great peace 
and comfort within.’’* Patience and fortitude, a wist- 
ful recalling of much that had formerly gladdened 
his heart in his ministry, a loving remembrance of all 
who had shared so deeply in his days of earnest labour, 
his hopes, and his fears—such were the characteristics 
of his last hours. “I find,” he said, “‘ great comfort 
and sweetness in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, and I 
am sorry that some good people are prejudiced against 
the use of it; for there are all necessary petitions for 
soul and body contained in it’’—a statement, surely, 
in keeping with the Puritanism which had been the 
actuating and dominant force of his religious life. 

During the night of December 7, 1691, he cried 
out continually in his great anguish.’ His friends were 
with him, and Matthew Sylvester by his bedside, pray- 
ing for his comfort and release. At midnight his cries 
suddenly ceased, and a merciful tranquillity descended 
upon him, and he lay, fully conscious, as if awaiting 
his final summons. He turned his head to Sylvester. 
“The Lord teach you how to die,” he said. They 
were his last words; and at four o’clock in the early 
winter morning Richard Baxter, the Prophet of Puri- 

* J. H. Davies, Life of R. B., pp. 445 et seq. 
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tanism, entered into that “ everlasting rest ” of which he 
had so often and so confidently spoken. 

He was buried in Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
where he had placed the remains of his wife and his 
wife’s mother. A great number of people, and con- 
spicuous amongst them many clergy of the Established 
Church followed the coffin to its resting-place, testi- 
fying to their respect for this great man, with whom 
possibly they had never been able to agree, but who, 
they could not fail to realise, had been true to the 
faith that inspired him, and valiant in the cause he had 
championed. 


CHAR Thy PV 
THE MYSTIC 


TuHrouGHOuT a long life of extraordinary activity, at 
a time when both his calling and his opinions made for 
prominence, Baxter had not succeeded, either by inten- 
tion or accident, in being identified with any party. 
In spite of his outspoken teaching and courageous atti- 
tude, in spite of notoriety and persecution, he had in- 
spired suspicion rather than confidence in the hearts 
of the majority of those who by the Government were 
ranked with him as Nonconformists. Neither his sin- 
cerity nor his devotion was doubted; his personal holi- 
ness and the charm of his friendship were felt by all; 
none could cavil at either his laboriousness or his zeal; 
yet none could claim him as their own. Baxter was of 
no party, and it is not simply enough to call him “ Bax- 
terian,’* individualist though he was, and standing 
alone as he undoubtedly did. He himself found that 
no party completely expressed the views he held or was 
pursuing the end he had in view, and therefore he was 
both willing and content to stand alone. The explana- 
tion offered is that Baxter was inspired by the true 
Puritan spirit, a spirit that came from within the man, 
and not one adopted from without: a spirit that neither 
claimed nor sought any external help, whether from 
antiquity, established custom, or recognised authority; 
and that sought satisfaction and expression through no 
other channels than those indicated and enjoined by 
* Sir Jas. Stephen’s conclusion, Baxter, p. 28. 
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Holy Scripture. Baxter’s life was a sermon, demon- 
strating, explaining, and applying the text “ My soul 
is athirst for God.” The intensity and depth of his 
own convictions he felt must be shared by all men, and 
therefore, as any prophet of Hebrew times, he laboured 
with all his powers to make his message known. For 
all this, Baxter was no extremist. He lived at a time 
when religious opinions played a tremendous part 
in politics, and when feeling mounted from passion to 
bigotry and fanaticism; yet he himself, with an extra- 
ordinary even-mindedness, would not be decoyed from 
his position nor diverted from his path. The Church, 
to him, included all who accepted Christ,* and con- 
scientiously followed Him as their Master and Lord; 
and Baxter could not see that the very wideness of such 
a basis made against the visible unity he so earnestly 
desired. He sincerely deplored the divisions of Chris- 
tendom and the hostility of sect to sect. The spirit of 
separatism to him was of the devil, and with patience 
and persistence he urged men, and was never tired of 
urging them, to unity of heart and aim, if not of ex- 
pression, in all matters of faith; He was never far 
himself from the Established Church,t and of his 
own accord would never have left her portals. How 
then can Baxter be judged? He has been commonly 
ranked among the leaders of the opposition to the 
established religion of the country, and yet those who 
formed that opposition, both in his own day and for a 
century after his death, looked upon him with a con- 
siderable amount of suspicion, if not with absolute 
distrust.§ The answer is to be found in Baxter’s 
writings. 

In the outline of his life already given, nothing was 
said of this branch of his work. With due remem- 

* Cf. B’s Works, Vol. II, Unreasonableness of Infidelity, p. 259. 

t Cf. ibid., p. 256. 

t Hutton, History of the English Church, Vol. VI, p. 293. 


§ Baxter’s Theology, p. xlviii, by Dr. T. Jenkyn (Nelson’s Works 
of Puritan Divines). 
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brance of his bodily weakness, Baxter’s indefatigable 
and long-continued activities provoke admiration; but 
when account is taken of his literary achievements, 
then admiration is lost in incredulous amazement. 
Printed works to the number of one hundred and sixty- 
eight volumes stand to his credit, besides pamphlets and 
brochures innumerable—a truly monumental witness 
to the man’s relentless application to the fulfilling of 
the mission of his life. Baxter was conscious of the 
great size and number of his works, and frequently 
apologised for both. It was his hope that his mes- 
sage might live on, long after his voice was still; but 
the interminable length and great number of his volumes 
have, in all probability, proved the chief hindrances 
to the fulfilment of this worthy purpose. 

Of all that Baxter wrote, The Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest—his first book—is at once the best known and the 
most valuable; but A Call to the Unconverted is prob- 
ably his most characteristic work and is certainly the 
most fascinating, since it reveals very clearly both the 
attraction and the appeal of that enigma to modern 
minds, the seventeenth-century sermon. Dr. Donne 
was arresting and ingenious, Andrewes attractive and 
persuasively eloquent, Taylor the master of perfect 
language and glowing imagery, Tillotson illuminating, 
and, later, Sacheverell violently, eloquently, and over- 
whelmingly abusive; but Baxter, at least in A Call to 
the Unconverted, Now or Never, and A Saint or a 
Brute, is greater than them all, combining an unshak- 
able logic with an almost irresistible power of appeal, 
together with a simplicity made glowing by swift, 
homely comparisons and simile—all inspired and dic- 
tated by an unquestionable earnestness. Baxter’s works, 
for the greater part, are expanded sermons; but in 
accordance with the custom of his day he wrote, at 
considerable length, numerous directions for the under- 
standing and the practice of the Christian faith. Under 
this heading, the Directory is at once the greatest in 
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size and value, just as The Reformed Pastor is for 
charm and interest. It is not surprising to find in the 
list A Treatise on Councils, and another on Christian 
Concord : no writer of the period could afford to neglect 
either question. To speak, however, of Baxter’s 
numerous writings in turn is neither necessary nor 
profitable; but if opinion has misjudged the man, a 
study of his books may do much to correct preconceived 
notions and dispel prejudice. Plainly for this purpose 
the Directories will be most valuable, since in them 
Baxter the more deliberately reveals the workings of his 
own mind and the development of his own opinions. 

Baxter has been called “ the last of the Schoolmen,” 
and the title is fully deserved. In his day religion was 
the foremost topic, and a matter of far more than 
casual interest to the majority of men; in the name of 
religion, at any rate, the country had been convulsed, 
men had fought and died, had risked and staked their 
all. It was impossible but that theology should be 
written, written largely and controversially. 

With opponents both capable and outspoken, a writer 
must be prepared for objections and ready to answer 
them; he must both weigh and endeavour to settle 
doubts ; he must prove as well as apply his arguments; 
consequently, in all the writings of the seventeenth 
century the manner is generally analytical and argu- 
mentative. The works of Baxter prove the rule, but 
not by breaking it. They are composed of headings, 
divisions, subdivisions, questions and answers, objec- 
tions and replies, with foreword as well as preface, 
and concluding addresses as well as appendices, as if the 
subject could never be exhausted or brought to any 
final end, and as if the reader must be reduced to a 
helpless and expressionless silence by sheer weight of 
irrefutable logic. 

In spite of all that makes Baxter’s weighty works un- 
attractive to modern readers, and in spite of his thor- 
oughly scholastic, almost medizval manner, there is 
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more than the evidence of his one-time oratory, more 
than mere proof of extraordinary ability and applica- 
tion; for there is revealed something of the spirit that 
impelled him to such exacting labour, something of his 
great power and dominating personality: and that is a 
faith sublime and unshakable,* together with a depth 
of devotion and a spiritual consciousness that can only 
be described as Mysticism. 

Baxter was a mystic, with all the mystic’s keen | 
sensitiveness in perceiving and interpreting the spiritual 
significance of the most humble and ordinary events in 
everyday experience. This fact, though recognised 
in no account of his life and in no appreciation of his’ 
writings, supplies at once the answer to the questions 
which arise in any impartial study of the man, and 
of the place he held in the stirring doings of his time. 

As a mystic, his zeal and fervour, his devotion to 
duty, his fiery eloquence and impassioned debates, to- 
gether with his reluctance to proceed to extremes, his 
exhortations to unity, and his patience under persecu- 
tion—all are explained. As a mystic, it is at once 
clear why he both sympathised with the Church of 
England and became separated from it, why he cham- 
pioned the cause of Nonconformists and yet failed to 
inspire their trust. 

Mysticism has generally been considered as peculiar 
to the East.— Scholars have urged that its home and 
congenial atmosphere are there, and that, indeed, con- 
templation and absorption are as essentially a part of 
the Eastern mentality as practical hard-headedness is 
of the Western attitude of mind. Further, it has been 
maintained that in a creed that gave prominence, if not 
first place, to reason, and shrank from allowing too 
great an appeal to the senses, little or no room was 
left for mysticism, even of the vaguest and most 


* Cf. B.’s Works, Vol. II, Unreasonableness of Infidelity, p. 233. 
+ See chapter xii in Mysticism and Christianity, by W. K. 
Fleming. 
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shadowy kind. It would, therefore, seem a vain quest 
to seek for practices and conceptions peculiar to Mysti- 
cism in Puritanism—of all creeds the most austere, and 
one, moreover, that has been popularly credited with an 
intense dislike for all symbolism, and anything ap- 
proaching religious rapture or spiritual ecstasy.* The 
religion that could condemn the aid of art and colour 
and music, that could ruthlessly prohibit the ring in 
marriage, the sign of the cross, and the vestments of 
ministers, could make little room for that sensitive, 
symbol-using response to spiritual things called Mysti- 
cism. 

Puritanism and Mysticism have been reckoned poles 
asunder; but only because both have been to a large 
extent misrepresented. Far from Puritanism being de- 
void of all feeling and imagination, it might well be 
claimed that it was so conscious of possessing both 
that it disdained all aids and all external help; and if, 
on the other hand, Mysticism has been rightly defined 

s ‘the science of communion with God,” then a Puri- 
tanism like that of Baxter, that professedly strove to- 
wards such a sense of communion, and to that end 
was preserved undistorted by the particular tenets of 
particular parties,+ might well and truthfully be termed 
“mystical.” The mystical strain in Puritanism is not, 
however, dependent upon what may be alleged of Bax- 
ter or discerned in his works: it has long been recognised 
in other men who lived at the same time and shared 
the same unpromising form of belief. 

Puritanism, as already has been said, is generally 
so loosely applied to the religious phenomena of the 
seventeenth century that it has become almost synony- 
mous with Presbyterianism, instead of being recognised 
as the deep conviction, practically inarticulate, from 
which all the great sects, and all the lesser sects too, 


* Cf. Harnack, quoted by Inge, Christian Mysticism, note 2, 


PP. 149-50 . 
7: CA, Relig. Baxt., Pt. IL, p.1437: 
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developed on lines of their own. Thus George Fox was 
a Puritan, a man of vision and of ecstasy, who, con- 
vinced of his soul’s need, sought satisfaction by no 
other means than that of “ waiting upon the Spirit ” 
in deep and expectant silence. Quakerism, now recog- 
nised as a living and sincere form of belief, is the 
outcome of Fox’s teaching, though rarely if ever asso- 
ciated with the Puritanism from which it sprang, and of 
which it is perhaps the only, certainly the purest de- 
velopment. Again, few will question the reality of 
John Bunyan’s conversion, or doubt the sincerity of 
Grace Abounding—the book wherein he makes record 
of his deep and soul-stirring spiritual experiences. 
Bunyan was a man of intense feeling, acutely conscious 
of sin in himself and in the world, and no less conscious 
of the Divine presence in his heart and life. He, too, 
unquestionably was a mystic, and as unquestionably a 
Puritan. 

Puritanism and Mysticism, then, need not be mutually 
exclusive ; and it seems also that the colder temperament 
of the West, with its reverence for reason and the 
concrete, may have much in common with the warmer 
nature of the East, with its love for philosophy and the 
abstract, at least so far as concerns religious experi- 
ence. 

The opinions and teaching of Richard Baxter may 
be subjected, however, to a more exacting test than 
that of mere similarity and inference; for mysticism, 
though varying in every man, has characteristics that 
may be termed common to all mystics of the Christian 
era. “The Mystic Way” is the method of the soul’s” 
approach to the conscious, if not sensory, realisation 
of the Divine presence and power in heart and life, 
and is pursued with scarcely a varying step by Plotinus, 
by Eckart and by St. Theresa, though they lived at 
times so widely apart and in countries and under in- 
fluences so widely different. St. John of the Cross 
wandered stumblingly through the soul’s “ dark night” | 
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of doubt and uncertainty ; but so did Mother Juliana of 
Norwich, Richard Hampole, and Richard Baxter. 
Visions and ecstasy are part of the experience of the 
true mystic; but George Fox can listen in rapture to 
the voice Divine in the fields at evening time, Bunyan 
run away from the voice that even his fingers stuffed 
hard in his ears cannot save him from hearing, and 
Baxter himself can ‘bow his head to the gale of the 
Spirit,’ afraid lest the sensation pass. 

“There is no race,’ says Dr. Inge, “in which there 
is a richer vein of idealism and a deeper sense of the 
mystery of life than our own,’’* and that in spite of 
its generally accredited practical outlook. The Re- 
formation had torn religion from the cloister and had 
placed the Bible within the reach of every man; but 
because matters of faith were discussed in the market- 
place, and the opinions of centuries openly flouted, 
it must not be concluded that all reverence was thereby 
done away, and all powers of spiritual insight and ex- 
perience destroyed. Much indeed there was of un- 
reasoning fanaticism and vindictive hypocrisy during 
the period of the Civil War and Commonwealth; but 
there was much also that betrayed an honest and a 
humble endeavour to meet manfully and to wrestle 
hopefully with the great problems of pain and death, 
of sin and immortality. Puritanism has had a great 
effect upon the private and public life, not only of 
England and Western Europe, but also of the New 
World +; and that effect is still operative: but it is 
the outcome of Puritan sincerity and worth, not of its 
hypocrisy and misguided zeal. 

Puritanism was indeed a spiritual force ; and to reveal 
its affinity with Mysticism may not be as impossible 
as some have thought; what is absurd is to make 
Mysticism Roman Catholic,t or indeed to think it 


* Christian Mysticism, p. 197. 
+ This is the theme of Douglas Campbell’s book, The Puritan in 
ererane, Holland, and America. 
+ Dr. Inge’s opinion, Christian Mysticism, p. 150, note. 
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confined to any one expression of human faith or any 
one type of mind or character. Mysticism is almost » 
synonymous with sincerity, and mystic vision with » 
spiritual experience; though, as it is mediated by tem- 
perament, so it is coloured by character. In Baxter, 
therefore, his mysticism was as real as the mysticism 
of Dionysius the Areopagite or Thomas a Kempis; 
but it was more jealously guarded from transcendental- 
ism, less self-centred, and strained down almost vio- 
lently to meet the needs of everyday life. : 

The Puritan shrank from pressing too far into the 
“holy of holies,” and even in the most rapt contempla- 
tion could not wholly rid himself of the consciousness 
of sin and unworthiness. Baxter always distrusted 
imagination, and treated his thoughts as harshly as 
the sternest ascetic his bodily appetites and passions. 
This self-repression is a very noticeable characteristic 
of all Baxter’s writings. In his eagerness to win men 
by appealing to their reason and common sense, he 
seems—and doubtless was—afraid of leaving the im- 
pression that holiness brought merely sensory satis- 
faction and delight ; consequently he avoided always the 
extravagant phraseology and florid expressions so 
generally used in mystical writings. If, however, there 
is an apparent coldness of language, it must not be 
inferred that there was a corresponding coldness of 
heart. Baxter betrays, in seeking to veil, his own 
deep feelings; and in trying to minimise, the very 
greatness of his own vivid consciousness of Divine 
power and Divine aid. 

It is fitting, at this point, to offer proof of what 
has been claimed and asserted. 

The harmony and order of creation, the beauty and © 
wonder of the world, are to Baxter the first and fullest 
proof of the being of God, and a direct revelation 
of His nature and attributes. The laws of Nature, 
day and night, the seasons in their turn, the ebb and 
flow of the tide, the splendour of the sun, and the 
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glory of moon and stars—all are to him no less than 
miracles (the phrase is his own), greater far and more 
amazing than those recorded in the pages of Holy 
Scripture. The world is God’s book, and signed with 
God’s name on every page. “ He,’ says Baxter, “‘ know- 
eth nothing of the world aright that knoweth not 


God in it and by it. ... Doubtless, he is no philo- 
sopher but a fool, that seeth not, and admireth not 
the Creator in his works . . . and no better can the 


atheist be called a philosopher or learned man, that 
denyeth the most wise Almighty Author, while he 
beholdeth His works... . It is a great part of the 
Christian’s daily business to see and admire God in 
His works, and to use them as steps to ascend by 
to Himself.’”’* 

The wonders of Nature, Baxter writes in another 
place, “are the Book in which He hath appointed us 
to read, and the Glass in which He hath appointed us 
with admiration to behold the infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator: and in which we may 
see that He is not only our chief Benefactor, but the 
Ultimate Object of our love, and so the End of all 
our motions.” In a passage of remarkable beauty 
Baxter continues, elaborating his thesis, and revealing 
more of the working of his own mind: “ As a man 
will look on the pictures, the letters, the works of 
his absent friend, and retain the image of him in 
his heart; so God, though not absent, yet unseen, ex- 
presseth Himself to us in all His works, that we 
may studiously there behold, admire, and love Him. 
: Doubtless as the soul, while it dwelleth with 
flesh, doth receive its objects by the mediation of the 
sense, so God hath purposely put such variety of sen- 
sible delicacies into the creatures, that by every sight, 
and smell, and hearing, and touch, and taste, our souls 
might receive a report of the Sweetness of God whose 


* The Directory (Works, Vol. I, p. 120). 
+ Reasons for the Christian Religion, p. 37 (Works, Vol. II). 
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goodness all proceed from: and therefore this is the 
Life which we should labour in continually, to see 
God’s goodness in every lovely sight, and to taste God’s 
goodness in every pleasant taste, and to smell it in — 
every pleasant odour, and to hear it in every lovely 
word or sound; that the motion may pass on clearly 
without stop, from the senses to the mind and will, 
and we may never be so blockish as to gaze on the 
Glass, and not to see the Image in it; or to gaze on 
the Image and never consider whose image it is; or 
to read the book of the Creation, and mark nothing 
but the words and letters, and never mind the sense 
and meaning. A philosopher, and yet an atheist or 
ungodly, is a monster; one that most readeth the book 
of Nature, and least understandeth or feeleth the mean- 
ing of it.” * 

By reason of this and similar passages which are to 
be found in most of his works, Baxter may surely claim 
kinship with all mystics before and after him. He, like 
Wordsworth, “felt the Presence that disturbed him 
with the joy of elevated thought,” and “ saw the light 
that never was on land and sea,’ and bowed his head 
in reverent acknowledgment of the “sense sublime 
that . . . rolls through all things.’ To both Baxter 
and Wordsworth— 


... the earth 
And common face of nature spoke 
Rememberable things. . . .t 


And in view of the former’s outspoken contempt of 
the unbelieving philosopher, both were agreed that— 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. f 


* Reasons for the Christian Religion, p. 42, Works, V. 2. Cf. pp. 
100, 193. Cf. Everlasting Rest, pp. 147-303, Works, III, 

+ Prelude, I, 586. 

t Tables Turned. 
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“What a deal of the majesty of the Great Creator doth 
shine in the face of the fabric of the world,” * Baxter 
exclaims. ‘ Yonder twinkling stars,” he quaintly adds, 
“that shining moon, the radiant sun, are all but as 
the lanthorns hanged out at thy Father’s house, to 
light thee while thou walkest in the dark streets of the 
earth.” 7 

Nature as the supreme self-revelation of God had a 
place in the thoughts of all the mystics; so much so 
that Nettleship asserts that “the true Mysticism is 
the belief that everything in being what it is, is sym- 
bolic of something more”; and Luthardt considers 
that “ Nature is a world of symbolism, a rich hierogly- 
phic book: everything visible conceals an invisible 
mystery, and the last mystery of all is God.” § Baxter 
would have agreed with both—for they were but voic- 
ing what he repeatedly had taught and written. 

It was with no mere feelings of esthetic pleasure 
that Baxter looked upon and admired the wonder and 
the beauty of the world around him, for, in his own 
words, Nature was the “ first and great means of pro- 
moting love for God,” and of making a living reality 
of the instinctive belief in the heart of man. Baxter’s 
vision, however, did not confine itself to the spiritual 
significance of the natural things he saw: humble in- 
cidents of the common home life with which he was 
so familiar were also suggestive to him of moral teach- 
ing. With an almost Hebraic brevity and directness 
he made constant use of the every-day household acts 
and happenings to emphasise and fix in the minds of 
his hearers the clamant truth of the lesson he was 
trying to convey. Daily life to him was parabolic, 
and nothing was too insignificant to suggest to him 
some parallelism with spiritual experience. His works 


* Everlasting Rest, p. 298, Works, Il. 

+ Ibid., Pt. IV, c. xiv, p. 309, Works, IIT. 
t Inge, Christian Mysticism, quo. p. 250. 
§ Ibid., quo. p. 250, note 2. 
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are full of these swift yet apt similes, and rarely 
indeed does he make use of more elaborate comparisons. 
The following quotations are fairly representative: 
“The believing man may see the name of God upon 
every creature, as a traveller may read a signpost’ *; 
“A healthy body is like a lusty horse—the soul 
travels thereby the more speedily” +; “Con- 
sideration is the Christian’s prospective glass by 
which he can see from earth to heaven’ x; “ The 
sinner’s heart is like a knotty block that will not re- 
ceive the wedge” §; “To preach to indifferent folk 
is to plow ands sow on a rock ’”’ ||; “ God tries to catch 
a sinner as men with a purse try to catch a thief” {; 
“Those who refuse the Holy Spirit are like children 
who cast away their meat.”’ ** 

Baxter's remarkable powers of illustration and com- 
parison are one with his acute appreciation of the 
spiritual significance of Nature. For him, as for 
William Blake, ‘a thistle by the way is an old man, 
bent and grey ’’; and for him, too, “‘ the meanest flower 
that blows could bring thoughts that were too deep 
for tears.” It is obvious, therefore, that Baxter neither 
frowned upon the things of everyday life nor dwelt 
apart in soul from the circumstances and interests of 
the people he knew. His vision of life, for all his 
Puritanism, was wide enough to include beauty and 
simplicity, and to draw spiritual help from both. 

The day to discuss Baxter’s theology has long since 
passed; it is enough to say that as he grew older he 
shed considerably the Calvinism that is evident in the 
first two parts of The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. His 

* Everlasting Rest: Works, Vol. III, p. 269. 

+ Ibid., Works, Vol. ITI, p. 272. 

t Ibid., Works, Vol. III, p. 283. 

§ Treatise of Conversion : Works, Vol. II, p. 463, § 12 

|| Ibid., Works, Vol. II, p. 463, § 12. 

{ Ibid., Works, Vol. II, p. 465, § 13. 

** Tbid., Works, Vol. II, p. 465, § 13. 


Cf. ‘‘ Conversion ”’ 466, 470, 471, 472. ‘‘Call to unconverted,” 
pp. 502, 507, 508, ‘‘ Saint or Brute,’”’ p. 638, Vol. Il of Works. 
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conception of Predestination, though never extreme, 
became so moderate as practically to mean nothing. 
Baxter inclined more and more to his own interpreta- 
tion of Common and Special Grace, and to insist upon 
the possibility of Salvation including every man.* 
Arguments and irrefutable proofs, reason and logic, 
had their place and their use in bringing men to an 
acceptance of faith and in urging them to a life of 
holiness, and no one recognised this more than Baxter; 
but as the years passed, and his own charity widened, 
he realised more fully the greatness alike of human 
need and Divine mercy. “It must be taste or feeling,” 
he writes, “that must entice away my soul, .. . for 
I shall never reason my soul to be willing to depart.” + 
“Can such a heart as mine be worth Thy having?” 
he asks. ‘“ Make it so, Lord, and then it is Thine: 
take it to Thyself, and then take me. I can but reach 
it toward Thee, and not unto Thee. I am too low, 
and it is too dull: this clod hath life to stir, but 
not to rise; legs it hath, but wings it wanteth.” + 
Man, Baxter believed, had a natural light or in- 
clination towards God, a “mere visive faculty” § 
capable of appreciating though unable without Grace 
to retain that which would make for spiritual develop- 
ment and progress. This “mere visive faculty’ was 
the germ of the Divine Image in the soul. All men, 
even the heathen, possessed it, and upon it the Holy 
Spirit was able to work directly or indirectly, for 
the sanctifying of the whole man. It is interesting 
to notice the likeness between this conception, and the 
German Mystic Eckart’s theory of ‘ Funkelein,”’ or 
the “ Divine Spark” innate in every man. Earthly 
life, Baxter insisted, was a time of probation or trial: 
the supreme opportunity for the developing of the 


* Cf. Everlasting Rest, p. 286 (Works, ITT). 

+ Everlasting Rest, Pt. IV, c. xiv, p. 320. 

t Ibid., Pt. IV, c. xiv, p. 319. 

§ Unreasonableness of Infidelity, p. 245 (Works, II). 
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visive faculty, until the Image of God * was formed 
clear and perfect in character and conduct, and all the 
difficulties and disappointments of this life fell within 
the compass of the beneficent purpose and will of 
God. Then the problem of life was solved, and man 
was able to begin in the world, the everlasting rest 
that was reserved in all its satisfying completeness for 
him in Heaven. Baxter made his own, by constant re- 
petition, the familiar phrase of St. Augustine— 
“ Fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec 
requiescat in te’’: indeed, the whole of the “ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest” is a treatise upon the theme. 

The greater part of this book was written when 
Baxter lay, as he believed, dying at Sir Thomas Rous’s 
home in Worcestershire, in the autumn of 1646. ‘“‘ The 
Lord forced me,” Baxter writes in the preface, “to 
write this treatise, . . . and being in continual expecta- 
tion of death, I bent my thoughts on my everlasting 
rest.” It is a remarkable work, for it is a record of 
the sacred communings of a dying soul, the solemn 
bequest of one who in all sincerity, was convinced that 
he stood on the threshold of eternity. Baxter in his 
title to the fourth part, describes the book as a “ Direc- 
tory, for getting and keeping the heart in heaven, by 
the excellent unknown duty of heavenly meditation.” + 
It was written, he tells the reader, “ not for publication, 
but for himself.” + There is, therefore, a quality of 
penetrating earnestness discernible in every chapter, 
and there are also, wistful ejaculatory passages which 
reveal the deeply emotional faith and the unfeigned 
humility of the writer—qualities, that from his con- 
fident bearing in debate and controversy, would scarcely 
be expected. The “ Saints’ Rest” is. valuable above 


* A common phrase with Baxter—varying in meaning from the 
first gropings of the soul to a complete assurance of salvation. It 
is to be found also in Herbert’s poems, and those of Henry Vaughan. 
Both known to Baxter. 

+ Works, III, p. 229. 

t Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 230. 
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all, however, for its clear if elaborate exposition of 
Baxter’s method and aim in meditation. The book was 
intended for those who sought to advance farther 
along the spiritual way, and had a two-fold purpose: 
which was to deepen the sense of communion with 
God, and to make both real and wholly desirable that 
state of life after death which is implied by, and 
summed up in, the word “ Heaven.” The first is the 
Via Mystica, as Baxter interpreted it, and the second 
its object. 

In the earlier Bations * of the “ Saints’ Rest,’ Baxter 
prints his authorities, necessarily few, from the con- 
ditions under which he wrote. It is significant that 
he refers the reader almost entirely to the works of 
St. Augustine and St. Bernard, and quotes from 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and from the poems of 
George Herbert. 

Meditation, or the practice of heavenly-mindedness, 
Baxter describes as a Christian duty of the greatest 
importance, incumbent upon all who are sincere in 
their belief. He considers it “the life of most other 
duties,” + and explains it as “the set and solemn acting 
of all the powers of the soul.” t He insists through- 
out the book upon the intense activity of the Christian 
life, and roundly states that laziness in devotion is the 
root of heartlessness and hypocrisy. In his opinion, 
“Mere idleness will keep a soul from heaven as a 
prophane, licentious fleshly life” §; for “practice is 
the end of all sound doctrine, and all right faith doth 
end in duty.” || “‘ Meditation,’ he continues, “hath a 
large field to walk in, since its very life is its daily 
view of heaven. It is not a walk from mountains 
to valleys, from sea to land, from kingdom to kingdom, 


* That used for this essay is contained in B.’s Pracitcal Works, 
in four folio volumes, edited by a number of divines, London, 1707. 

+ Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 277, Pt. IV, c. 6. 

TT bide DD, S74 Pek, 6.6, 

§ Ibid., p. 260, Pt. IV, c. 4. 

|| Ibid., p. 272, Pt. IV, c. 6. 
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from planet to planet; but it is a walk from moun- 
tains and valleys to the holy mount Sion, from sea and 
land to the land of the living; from the kingdom of 
this world to the kingdom of the saints; from earth to 
heaven; from time to eternity: it is a walking upon 
sun, moon, and stars: it is a walking in the paradise 
of God.” * There are few passages more characteristic 
of mystical thought than this: it might well have been 
written by Walter de Hylton or Juliana of Norwich. 
Baxter does not merely advocate the exercise of the 
imagination, since it is the soul that seeks satisfaction 
and deeper understanding, not the mind that needs an 
elaborate and long continued exercise. “It is an easy 
thing,” he writes, “to take great pains in the outward 
part or performance of holy things, which oft proves a 
snare, causing the neglect of the spirit of the inner 
man; for many are great labourers in the work of the 
Lord, that are starvelings in the spirit of the Lord.” + 
“Tt is the view of God that must ravish the soul. 
There is a great deal of difference betwixt the re- 
ceiving the Word with joy, and being in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day.” ¢ 

Baxter’s method differs scarcely at all from that 
of the traditional mystic teaching. First he insists upon 
detachment or self-emptying, brought about by rigorous 
self-examination, persisted in till the desire for sin has 
passed, and all doubt in matters of faith and of the 
Divine mercy has vanished, and an absolute assurance 
of Salvation pervades mind and heart. The second 
step is meditation, with the using and exciting of all 
the affections, secured by “ cogitation”’ or persuasion 
of the will, and “ soliloquy ” or persuasion of the heart. - 
The final step is contemplation, or inarticulate and 


unstimulated enjoyment of the Divine presence. What ~. 


is this method but the “ Mystic Way,” and its steps but 


© UWOERS, Ds 275, kbs Vay Oe Oe 
T Ibid., Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 266, Pt. IV, c. 4. 
Tiina p32 78, PLLy; co: 
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the well known “ via purgativa, via contemplativa, via 
unitiva’’ of age-long mysticism? It certainly presents 
a closer likeness to the ‘‘ Scala Perfectionis ’ of Walter 
de Hylton, than to the traditional view of sermon-loving 
Puritanism. In one other of his works, “ The Direc- 
tions to a Sound Conversion,” * a book in many ways 
similar in aim and teaching to the “ Saints’ Rest,” 
Baxter makes mention of what he considers should pre- 
cede his “ way of perfection.” First he emphasises the 
need for entire self-surrender, which is, he says, “ the 
very sincerity of sanctification itself,” since the true pos- 
session of anything is only to be found in resigning 
it to God. Then the heavenly light of Divine illumina- 
tion floods both mind and heart, is followed by Con- 
viction, and that in turn by a complete and determined 
Resolution to dedicate every faculty, opportunity, and 
power to the service of God. 

It may be objected that such a complete analysis 
of growth in the spiritual life as Baxter, in all his 
writings, presents, is suggestive of unreality: that true 
religion cannot be so dissected and defined if it is to 
remain a matter of anything more than a mere 
mechanical process: that there is something so peculiarly 
intimate and spontaneous in the approach of man to 
“the Divine, that it cannot be subjected to such close 
scrutiny and such exacting control. In reply it must 
be urged that Baxter, as all religious teachers, began 
with himself. His own yearnings and his own doubts, 
his own desires and his own discoveries, together with 
his own difficulties and failures, formed the basis 
of his teaching. Highly sensitive and deeply emotional, 
he was always afraid of being led captive by feeling 
rather than guided by truth. In an age of extraor- 
dinary curiosity and extravagant experimentalism, when 
conflicting doctrines were being put forward on every 
side, it was necessary both for him to examine, and 
to make certain of the grounds of his belief, and, 

* Works, Vol. II (Sound Conversion), p. 601, et seq. ; cf. p. 584. 
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moreover, to express them in no vague or ambiguous 
terms. To define and to tabulate, to appeal to reason 
and to common sense was, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance: and it was as equally important that belief 
once settled should be so guided and controlled as to 
be safe from the perverting influences which were at 
once so numerous and so strong. Thus Behmen’s 
works aroused in Baxter a fierce impatience and un- 
generous contempt. Speaking of them he says, “ They 
may be read by him that has nothing else to do, than 
to bestow a great deal of time to understand him that 
was not willing to be understood, and to know that 
his bombasted words do signify nothing more than 
was before easily known by common familiar terms.” * 
Possessing the power of lucid expression himself, 
Baxter had no patience with Behmen’s “ feigned notions 
about invisible things,” + precisely because the English 
Puritan could not realise that the German shoe-maker’s 
great difficulty was to find the language that would 
adequately express his spiritual intuitions and experi- 
ences. Baxter, as before mentioned, consistently 
checked exuberant and metaphorical expressions in his 
own writings, and doubtless veils the intensity of his 
own feelings thereby ; but it was partly because he wrote 
for plain and unlettered folk, and partly because he 
was always sensitive to the criticism of those who were 
opposed to him. 

Baxter is above all things honest. His conceptions 
were the conceptions of his time, and his thoughts, 
if deeper than those of most men, yet ran in the 
channels then deeply cut by Protestant theologians. 
The New Learning and the Reformation had resulted 
in much speculation, and had shed much light upon the 
problems in life that every thinking man was bound 
to face; but these two great influences, the one in 
reality the inevitable outcome of the other, had not 


* Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 77, § 124. 
t Works, Vol. II (Unreasonableness of Infidelity), pp. 317-20. 
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in Baxter’s day, wholly dispelled medieval supersti- 
tions and beliefs.* In his works there is much that 
shows how reluctantly even the most enlightened and 
earnest thinkers discarded what had been popularly 
held. Baxter believed in witchcraft, in devil-worship, 
and in “ black ’’ magic; and even saw in such grotesque 
convictions proof of the world of spirits. He saw 
nothing incredible in the most fantastic tales of the 
witches’ Sabbath, and was firmly convinced that men 
and women not only made pacts with the devil, but 
also became capable, in their devotion to their master, 
of performing the most inhuman and degrading ob- 
scenities. This almost childish credulity is explained 
by the fact that Baxter, in common with most Puritans, 
had a very real conception of the devil. Baxter 
imagined him a being, a definite personality of incon- 
ceivable and implacable malignancy, of ingenuity and 
vast power, all the more to be feared as being inspired 
by hatred of the utmost intensity. + Angelic powers, 
angelic nature, perverted from obedience to disobedi- 
ence, from the promotion of good to the pursuance of 
evil—and evil for its own sake—all suggested to 
Baxter a harmful and destructive agency beyond 
human realisation, beyond human powers unaided to 
withstand. Reason said that there were good spirits 
infinitely good, and experience said that there were 
evil spirits infinitely evil: Holy Scripture hinted as 
much and definitely stated more; and since Baxter ac- 
cepted apocalyptic language without attempting to read 
its riddle, so to him there was rather the question of 
resisting the devil, than doubting the veracity of the 
numberless legends of satanic influence and posses- 
sion.t 

Baxter’s belief in the devil leads on to, and is 

* Cf. Relig. Baxt., Pt. III, p. 15, § 25: “‘ hauntings.” 

+ Cf. Works, Vol. Il (Unreasonableness of Infidelity), p. 308 
(Sermon on “ Sin against the Holy Ghost ’’—a favourite subject for 


speculation amongst writers of this period). Cf. pp. 308-313. 
t Cf. Relig. Baxt., Pt. II, pp. 432-3, § 424. 
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partially explained by his conception of Sin. Sin Baxter 
recognised as something wholly unreasonable and ulti- 
mately unsatisfying, even from a worldly point of 
view, as something unworthy the man who felt pride 
in his own manhood; but more than that, Baxter 
judged, as it were, from the stand-point of eternity, 
and tried to see Sin as he fancied it appeared in the 
eyes of God. A disgracefully low standard of 
morality both public and private, together with the 
poor example and lax principles of far too many of the 
English clergy, had taken from Sin, as men con- 
ceived it, much of its reality and of its hideousness. 
To reveal Sin as it was, to create a sense of 
personal responsibility, and to quicken feelings of 
shame and guilt—such were the aims of Puritan 
teaching, and the method was the method of fear. 
To paint the terrors and torments of Hell in lurid 
colours, to reveal the anguish of an awakening that 
was too late, or the misery of repentance too long 
delayed ; to voice the remorse, the regret, and the fruit- 
less craving of souls forever lost—such were the 
means then generally used by “painful and godly 
preachers ” to urge men to holiness; and of those means 
Baxter made the fullest use. “‘ Take thy heart,” he 
says, “to the brink of the bottomless pit, force it to 
look in, threaten thyself with the threatenings of the 
Word: tell it of the torments that it draweth upon 
itself: tell it what joys it is madly rejecting: force it 
to promise thee to do so no more, .. . with most solemn 
asseverations and engagements.” * Baxter felt that 
he could hold out no hopes of an ultimate lessening of 
misery, since the righteousness and equity of God de- 
manded the punishment of sinners, just as they them- 
selves fully deserved it. To Baxter the very force of 
the doctrine lay in its finality. ‘“ Hell,” he writes, 
“would be a kind of heaven to the damned, had they 


* Works, III (Everlasting Rest), p. 293, Pt. IV, c. ix. 
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but hopes of escaping.” * For all this, Baxter hesi- 
tated from impugning the greatness of the Divine 
mercy, and from agreeing too closely with the harsher 
teaching of Calvinism, and, therefore, he warned men 
not to pry too much into the depths of God’s decrees, 
but to lay the blame on the wiles of sinners.+ 

In all his teaching about the devil and sin, Baxter 
goes far from the tenets of mysticism: for it is remark- 
able,-that, generally speaking, the higher mystics had 
but a weak conception of moral evil, and that in their 
attitude towards spiritual things, they sought more to 
gain a personal sense of communion with the Divine 
than to combat the great problems and hindrances in 
the spiritual life.t It must not be concluded, however, 
that Baxter’s idea of Hell was nothing more than a 
restatement of the fantastic and materialistic doctrines 
of the middle ages. The devil was real to him, because 
on every side he fancied he saw the effects of satanic 
influence and suggestion, and also because in his own 
struggle for holiness, he had felt the appalling power 
of temptation.§ Hell, too, was a terrible reality quite 
beyond all question; but in Baxter’s mind it was no 
place of brimstone and blazing fires, but a spiritual con- 
dition of loss and profoundly deep regret. Hell, like 
Heaven, is within the man, and the torments of the 
wicked, the recognition of their own stupidity, all the 
more complete as, by death, their spiritual faculties had 
been quickened and developed. “It is by understand- 
ing their misery, and by affections answerable, that 
the wicked shall endure the most of their torments 

.. and I am persuaded, as it was none but themselves 
that committed the sin, and themselves that were the 
only meritorious cause of their sufferings, so they 
themselves will be the chiefest executioners of those 


* Works, III (Everlasting Rest), p. 54. 

t Cf. Works, III (Everlasting Rest), p. 109. 

t Cf. Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 313. 

§ Cf. Works, Vol. II (Unreasonableness of Infidelity), p. 338 
(Sermon on “ Sin against the Holy Ghost).” 
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sufferings. ... Even Satan himself, as he was not 
so great a cause of their sinning as themselves, so will 
he not be so great an instrument as themselves of their 
torments.* ... Their own thoughts shall accuse 
them and their hearts condemn them. And we see it 
begun,’ Baxter naively concludes, “in despairing 
persons here.” + 

This is a remarkable doctrine, and a strangely 
modern way of stating an exceedingly difficult problem.{ 
It figures largely in all Baxter’s works, since he shared 
with the majority of the Protestant writers the vivid 
realisation of the fallen nature of man and the uni- 
versal need of redemption. 

In regard to human suffering and pain, Baxter was 
able to write with more than usual confidence. Stress 
has been sufficiently laid upon his life-long bodily 
weakness, and in his books, it is evident that he writes 
for and of himself. Juliana of Norwich is reported 
to have prayed for some great sickness, that she might 
triumph over it by faith. Baxter had no need to do 
that: and when he quaintly says, “If our dear Lord 
did not put thorns in our bed we should sleep out our 
lives and lose our glory,’”§ it is plain that he was not 
the one to make physical weakness an excuse for in- 
difference or complaint. He taught, rather, that ‘“ the 
sufferings laid upon men by God would all lead to 
happy issues,” || and that to the saints, earthly pain 
would make for greater happiness in Heaven, and their 
weariness in this life make the more enjoyable the 
sweetness of their everlasting rest. In his own life 
no man realised more than Baxter the value and the 
miracle of each returning day: and his gratitude was 
such that he used each hour to the full. However 

* Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), pp. 119-20, c. 2. 
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+t Cf. Ibid., p. 136, c. 4: ‘* Everlasting torment is inconceivable 
torment.” 

§ Ibid., p. 192. 

\| Cf. Ibid., p. 239. 
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he be judged, at least it must be conceded that his 
faith, “ out of weakness made him strong,” and that he 
endeavoured himself to perform the obligations he so 
unsparingly laid before others. 

If Baxter’s sense of the sinfulness of man, together 
with his almost passionate eagerness to proclaim the 
wideness of the Divine mercy, and the efficacy of 
Divine grace, made him jealous for the salvation of 
souls; his conception of the brevity of life, and of the 
swift passage of time, was yet another stimulus to 
his zeal in the faithful fulfilling of the mission of his 
life. Repentance to him was of such vital importance, 
and holiness so necessary for eternal well-being, that 
_ he saw in every man one that was potentially dead, and 
in every home the signs of swiftly approaching bereave- 
ment. So intense were his feelings—possibly because 
he knew that his own life hung upon so slender a 
thread—that it was comparatively easy for him to live 
each day as if it were his last, and to deliver each 
sermon as a dying man preaching to dying men. He 
had, in consequence, a heightened appreciation both of 
the value of time, and also of the responsibility that 
was his towards every one with whom he came in 
contact: it gave him a solemnity of manner and a 
seriousness of outlook of which he was conscious. 
“ How can I be as merry as the jovial world,’ Baxter 
asks, ‘who have mine eyes fixed upon eternity, when 
methinks I foresee my dying hour, my friends wait- 
ing for my last gasp... methinks I hear them say ‘ He 
is dead’. ..” * As with himself, so with all others. 
Baxter saw all men spurring post-haste towards death. 
“Look on thy glass”’ he bids each living soul, ‘see 
how it runs; look on thy watch, how fast it getteth; 
what a short moment is between us and our rest, what 
a step is it from hence into everlastingness. While I 
am thinking and writing of it, it hasteth near, and I 


* Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 55. Cf. Vol. II. (Treatise 
of Conversion), Pp. 340. 
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am even entering into it before | am aware... 
“Go sleep a few more nights, and stir up and down on 
earth a few more days, and then thy nights and days 
shall end; thy thoughts and cares and displeasures, and 
all shall be devoured by eternity: thou must enter upon 
the state which never shall be changed.” + 

This idea of urgency is never far from Baxter’s 
thoughts, and has a place in all his writings. ‘“‘ Now 
or Never” is a treatise devoted to the theme. Baxter 
taught that religion was so important a matter, that 
nothing could be more dangerous if considered lightly, 
and time, even in the longest life, was all too short 
for the acquiring of holiness. 

Thoughts on death, with all the morbid and revolt- 
ing details that a strong imagination could devise, had 
a part inevitably, in these solemn warnings; and indeed, 
Baxter rivals Dr. Donne in making his descriptions 
realistic. Baxter uses such arresting language in order 
to make more desirable the joys of heavenly-minded- 
ness, and the more unreasonable by contrast the crav- 
ing for earthly happiness and prosperity. If the 
grave looms dark and horrible, and the corruption of 
the body with all the drear accompaniment of worms 
and mouldering bones is prominent in much of Baxter’s 
teaching, his vision does not rest there, either in con- 
templation or in an unwilling fascination. He ever 
sees above and beyond the grave. His business is 
not so much with the bodies—“ those very silly pieces ”’ 
—as with the souls of men: and he has very little 
patience with those who are afraid to die, and con- 
demns their dread as “ an unreasonable hurtful fear.” § 
“ This,” he writes, “is our mistake: we see God bury- 
ing us underground, but we foresee not the spring 


* Works, Vol. Ill (Everlasting Rest), p. 268, Pt. IV, c. 5. Cf. 
Vol. II (Mischiefs of Self-Ignorance), p. 827. 

+ Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 136, c. 4. Cf. Vol. II 
(Treatise of Conversion), p. 408, § 22, c. I. 

t Cf. Works, Vol. II (Treatise of Conversion), p. 394, § 8, ‘‘ Wicked 
men err in the very drift of their lives.” 

§ Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 242, Pt. IV, c. 2. 
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when we shall all revive; we feel Him threshing and 
winnowing and grinding us, but we see not when we 
shall be served to our Master’s table. If we should 
but clearly see heaven, as the end of all God’s dealing 
with us, surely none of His dealings could be so © 
grievous.” * After all, he continually reminds his 
readers, ““we are not bound to the body, for death 
means the freeing of the spirit.” 

It is commonly said that Puritanism made too much 
of sin, and of the natural depravity of the human 
mind; but the reason is to be found, not in a jaundiced 
view of life, but in a heightened and most vivid con- 
ception of the spiritual nature of man, and of his 
glorious destiny. Puritanism most earnestly tried to 
make men realise that they too could share, and had 
an equal right to enjoy the inheritance of the saints, 
the everlasting bliss that was, in the Divine economy, 
the true fulfilment of this life with all its uncertainties 
and apparent failure. If men like Baxter were par- 
tially dazzled by the splendour of the vision they saw, 
at least they were eager that others should see it too. 
It was nothing less than the reality of their ideal, 
together with their firm belief in the possibility of 
attaining to it, that led them into the extremes of 
opinion, utterance, and behaviour, that were so easily 
caricatured and ridiculed. Baxter saw religion as life 
controlled and sanctified, rather than as an organisation 
with the sanction of antiquity and a provision for every 
spiritual need. To him, personal holiness was the first 
and foremost consideration, and personal endeavour 
the one way to win it. 

Baxter records no visions or spiritual ecstasies, such 
as the greater number of mystics experienced; but he 
clearly felt at times, the “inrush” of the Spirit, and 
the peculiar exaltation that “ravished”’ his soul with 
delight. He felt also, and his writings afford many 

* Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 252, Pt. IV, c. 3. 
t Ibid., p. 193. 
10 
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instances, the power of temptation as a personal in- 
fluence of such intensity, that his will seemed paralysed 
and his heart numb with horror.* With the heightened 
understanding of the true mystic he was sensible of the 
Divine protection, and in his books and in his auto- 
biography, gives a list of happenings in his own life, 
some grotesque but all in good faith, of supernatural 
intervention and providential escape. In all the works 
of Baxter, there is discernible a reticence and a re- 
luctance to focus attention upon himself, and a desire 
to persuade men to holiness for its own sake, rather 
than to compel belief by proof of an abnormal or super- 
normal kind. For himself, his faith and the Scriptures 
afforded all the revelations and inducements he re- 
quired, and he felt that a “ Christian has no need for 
extraordinary revelation to know himself and to be 
sure of his sincerity.”+ He could not make Heaven 
easy: for he firmly held that everlasting happiness was 
not to be won without long-continued and earnest 
striving. “God,” he says, “will not alter the course 
of justice to give you rest before you've laboured, 
nor the crown of glory till you have overcome.” ¢ 

It is sometimes thought that Puritanism was essen- 
tially miserable, and that because it so strongly opposed 
the ‘Book of Sports,’ it condemned every form of 
innocent happiness and legitimate pleasure. It must 
be granted, however, that there was much that was 
neither innocent nor legitimate in the greater number 
of the enjoyments popular in Baxter’s time, and that 
the evils which he, and others, condemned, were real 
and not imaginary. 

The Puritans, strange as it may seem, pursued happi- 
ness—but it was the happiness of sincerity, unselfish- 


* Cf. Works, Vol. Il (Treatise of Conversion), p. 430, § 4. CE, 
PP. 432, 433; and cf. Works, Vol. II (Unreasonableness of Infidelity), 
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+ Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 173, c. xi. Cf. Vol. IT 
(Arrogancy of Reason), p. 354. 
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ness, and of deliberate rectitude. “Joy in God” is 
what they sought, and what they believed alone was 
worth the seeking. It was one with the quest of all 
the mystics. | 

This inner joy Baxter, it must be believed, possessed. 
He is never tired of expatiating on the delights, the 
intense happiness that lightened his every labour, and 
lessened every pain. He would have made each Lord’s 
day a day of continual praise,“ and expresses regret 
that the services generally consisted more of sermons 
and prayers, than the singing of psalms and hymns. 
Music to him opened the doors of his heart, and the 
melodious strains of the organ—so much hated by the 
majority of his brethren—stirred his deepest feelings. 
It was but bringing Heaven to earth to fill the world 
with devotional harmony, and to Baxter, to lift up 
his voice in song and praise, was to join with the 
angelic choirs. The psalms of David were best, he 
thought, but men also were inspired to sing, and their 
songs were acceptable. He himself wrote verse, and 
found pleasure in the “divine alchemy of our serious 
poet Herbert,’ and writes that he “ found himself ”’ 
most in “The Temple.” Although Baxter was no 
poet, for all his versifying, he certainly expresses the 
very spirit of praise in one of the two hymns that the 
Church of England has included in its hymnary, just 
as in the other he reveals the completeness of his 
trust in the providence of God.t He considered praise 
the very highest of the spiritual duties that man could 
perform, and looked upon it as one of the chief ways 
of maintaining holiness.§ “To praise God,” he 
writes, ‘in the excellency of His perfections, His power 
and wisdom, and goodness and mercy and truth, is the 


* Works, Vol. I (Christian Directory), p. 141. 

t+ Cf. Works, Vol. I (Christian Directory), p. 370. 

t Hymns A. & M. Nos. 546, “ Ye holy Angels bright... 
535, ‘‘ Lord it belongs not tomy care. . .” 

§ Cf. Works, Vol. I (Christian Directory), pp. 267, 876. Cf. Relig. 
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duty of all men in the world. While you are doing 
this you will find your graces stir, and feel that com- 
fort from the face of God which you are not like to 
meet in any other way whatsoever.’ * “ The for- 
getting of praise is the common cause that religion is 
so boldly and ordinarily neglected or slubbered over 
as it is.’ + | Thankfulness, he maintains, is the very 
temperament of the Christian soul, and joy the only 
way to express it. 

The quality of happiness is very conspicuous in 
Baxter’s writings, and is essentially a mystical quality: 
since he, as all mystics before and after him, saw happi- 
ness only in the fullest satisfaction of both mind and 
heart, and that satisfaction reaching out to, and in- 
cluding every branch of earthly experience, and the 
use of every human faculty. He looks upon joy, not 
as the reward for holiness but as its concomitant, in- 
creasing with every step in spiritual knowledge and 
higher understanding. 

Baxter’s spiritual life was not, however, an uninter- 
rupted progression. To one so naturally acute and 
critical, and with a mentality that accepted very little 
without question, faith was no easy matter. Baxter 
was, as so very few are able to be, strictly honest with 
himself; and neither expediency nor the persuasions of 
others, could make him blind to the perplexities, or 
indifferent to the numerous problems that Christianity 
presented. He bravely faced them all, and wrestled 
with them, until his exacting reasoning powers were 
satisfied, or at least no longer hostile. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find him often in great perplexity, and 
frankly stating as much when faced with a peculiarly 
difficult question. These times of doubt meant much 
to one so constituted in mind as Baxter was, and he 
records in more than one of his works, the time when 


* Works, Vol. I (Christian Directory), p. 140. Cf. pp. 130-42. 
+ Ibid., p. 141. 
t Ibid., p. 134. 
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he was almost overwhelmed by unbelief. For seven 
years, he says, it continued: years that must have been 
to him a time of great suffering.* Again, however, 
this experience links Baxter with the mystics; and like 
St. John of the Cross, he knew what it meant to pass 
through the long hours of “ the dark night of the soul,” 
and what it meant to emerge from the thick darkness 
of doubt, into the glorious day of unfeigned and un- 
forced belief. “When faith revived,’ he writes, 
“then none of the parts or concernments of religion 
seemed small, and then man seemed nothing, and the 
world a shadow, and God was all. . . but yet it is 
my daily prayer, that God would increase my faith, 
and give my soul a clear sight of the evidences of His 
truth, and of Himself, and of the invisible world.” + 
Baxter concludes, that as he progressed himself from 
the rather negative attitude of mind that questioned 
all things, to the more positive conception of life and 
behaviour that “ looked into the very heart of things ”’ 
and tried to reveal something of the Divine spirit and 
Divine love, so a man’s Christianity was to be esti- 
mated, not by his adherence to this sect or that, by 
his so-called conformity or nonconformity; but by 
its likeness or unlikeness to the supreme Example.t 
“A man,” he says, “is no more a Christian indeed 
than he is heavenly. ... God should be first and last 
and all, in the mind and mouth and life of a believer.” § 


No attempt has been made to do more than indicate 
the deep spirituality of Baxter’s teaching: a teaching 
which, it is claimed, reaches, not in spite of but because 
of its thorough-going Puritanism, an insight and a 

* Works, Vol. III (Everlasting Rest), p. 173, c. xi. Cf. Works, 
Vol. II (Mischiefs of Self-ignorance), pp. 813-14. 

+ Relig. Baxt., Pt. I, p. 24, § 36. 
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reality that can only be described as “ mystical.’ There 
is similarity both in his directions for the attaining of 
holiness, and in his spiritual experiences, with those 
of the well-known mystics: there is, for all Baxter’s 
guarded language and precise, almost coldly exact de- 
finiteness, an identical aim and outlook inspiring them 
and him. The hopes and aspirations of the well- 
known mystics, independent of time and country, were 
equally the hopes and aspirations that filled the heart 
of Richard Baxter. In common with the most enrap- 
tured of the mystics, he had “the vision splendid ”’ 
before his eyes: but, unlike them, sought to open the 
eyes of all men to its wonder and its glory, as well 
as fill his own soul with the enjoyment of its beauty. 

To show that Baxter may rightly be numbered among 
the mystics, and to explain thereby, in part at least, 
the power he displayed in a life of more than ordinary 
laboriousness, is after all but a minor consideration. 
What is of far greater importance, is the fact that 
Puritanism emerges, not merely as an obsession, not 
merely as a revolutionary and disintegrating force, 
but as an ideal positive and inspiring, and above all, 
deeply, fundamentally spiritual. 

The creative aspect of Puritanism is all too generally 
overlooked: and yet the history of the seventeenth 
century is inexplicable without it. It made its way 
into politics, and sowed the seeds of republicanism; it 
tore down the barriers of age-long custom, both in the 
realms of thought and action, and thereby made for 
progress; it emphasised the powers and inherent rights 
of every living man, and thereby laid the foundations 
of the modern conceptions of privilege and personality 
in the State; in the interests of health and well-being, 
it voiced the responsibility and the duty of public and 
private morality. Puritanism was, as it were, a soul 
without a body. It was an ideal, but without organisa- 
tion or system to guard and perpetuate the ideal: and 
its tendency was, therefore, to clothe itself in bodies 
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that were to hand. In the process, its purity was 
marred and its purpose clouded, as the bodies borrowed 
proved unsuitable, and thus Puritanism met with con- 
demnation. In Richard Baxter alone, the Puritan 
ideal seems to shine clear and undimmed: and then it 
is seen filling him with a zeal like to that of the 
prophets of old, endowing him with gigantic power 
and mightily unselfish purpose, and giving him the 
insight and the intensity of the mystic. 

By recognising him as such something more has been 
accomplished than the paying of a tribute to the mem- 
ory of a truly great and good man, something more 
than the mere appreciation of a life’s work well done. 
Others besides Baxter were inspired by Puritanism, 
and were enraptured by the conception of life that 
Puritanism gave. Their abilities lay in other directions 
and their work in other fields than those of the great 
preacher; but the directing force of their lives and of 
his was the same, and, it is suggested, supplies the 
answer to many of the problems and perplexing move- 
ments of one of the most important, as well as one 
of the most crowded centuries in the history of Eng- 
land and the English nation. 
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